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Executive  Summary 


[  his  study  on  Latino  electoral  campaigns  in  Massachusetts  is  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  serves  to  shed  light  on  an  area  of  politics  that  has  been  largely  ignored:  The 
impact  of  gender  on  Latino  political  campaigns.  Until  this  point,  little  or  no  information 
was  available  about  the  number  of  Latino  candidates  who  had  run  for  office  in  the  state, 
the  offices  they  ran  for,  and  how  many  were  elected.  Even  less  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  percentage  of  candidates  who  were  Latina  women  or  to  the  impact  of  gender  on 
campaign  strategies  and  election  outcome. 

Several  findings  are  particularly  noteworthy.  First,  despite  continued  low  levels  of 
political  representation  in  the  cities  and  state  of  Massachusetts,  Latino  candidates  are 
running  for  office  in  increasing  numbers  and  they  win  election  at  a  respectably  high  rate. 
Second,  Latina  women  make  up  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  Latino  candidates.  Third, 
while  it  is  true  that  a  majority  of  Latina  candidates  run  for  school  committee,  they  also 
make  up  at  least  half  of  all  Latino  candidates  to  run  for  state-level  office  or  higher.  Fourth, 
Latina  women  win  election  at  rates  substantially  higher  than  Latino  male  candidates.  And, 
finally,  the  motivation  to  run  for  elected  office  and  the  campaign  strategies  used  by  the 
candidates  differ  by  gender  and  seem  tied  directly  to  election  outcome.  The  data 
generated  by  this  research  project  suggest  that  Latina  women  run  for  office  as  a  result  of 
their  commitment  to  their  communities  and  that  their  interpersonal  strengths  and  hard 
work  may  explain  their  higher  rates  of  electoral  success. 

We  would  like  to  acknowledge  that,  by  referring  to  "Latino  candidates,"  "Latino 
communities,"  and  "Latino  electoral  campaigns,"  we  are  choosing  terms  for  which  there 
are  in  reality  a  complex  diversity  of  national  identities.  "Latino/a"  is  not  just  a  neutral 
term  for  those  individuals  or  groups  who  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  Latin  American 
countries.  Those  whose  backgrounds  are  firmly  rooted  in  an  identity  that  is  clearly  Puerto 
Rican,  Dominican,  Mexican,  or  Cuban  may  prefer  to  be  identified  as  such.  Others  prefer  the 
term  "Hispanic"  to  "Latino/a"  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  We  felt  that  we  needed  to  use  a 
commonly  accepted  term  rather  than  listing  all  the  alternatives  and  have  chosen 
"Latino/a."  We  recognize  that  the  choice  is  not  without  political  meaning  to  many 
individuals  and  groups,  however  -  and  affects  political  relationships  in  many  communities. 
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Please  also  note  that  "Latino"  is  both  a  gender-neutral  term  to  refer  to  Latin  American 
individuals  or  communities,  thus  encompassing  men  and  women,  and  a  male-specific  label. 
Latina,  in  contrast,  refers  to  women  and  can  be  used  both  as  a  noun  (a  Latina  or  a  group 
of  Latinas,  meaning  women)  or  as  an  adjective:  Latina  candidates.  In  this  report,  Latino 
candidates  who  are  women  are  referred  to  as  Latina  women,  Latina  candidates,  or,  simply, 
as  Latinas.  The  term  Latino  generally  includes  men  and  women,  unless  used  as  an 
adjective  to  refer  specifically  to  men,  as  in  Latino  men. 

Highlights  of  this  report  include  the  following: 

l/        Fifty-eight  Latino  candidates  have  run  for  office  between  1968  and  1994.  Latina  women 
make  up  29  percent  of  these  candidates. 

l/        There  has  been  a  surge  in  the  number  of  campaigns  in  the  past  few  years:  in  the  twenty- 
plus  years  between  1968  and  1994,  there  had  been  only  forty  campaigns  by  thirty 
candidates;  in  just  four  years  between  1990  and  1994,  there  were  forty-seven  campaigns  by 
thirty-four  candidates. 

Latinos  win  in  higher  numbers  than  is  often  portrayed  in  the  media:  fourteen  of  the  fifty-eight 
Latino  candidates  (24  percent)  were  elected  to  public  office. 

l/        Gender  is  directly  related  to  electoral  outcome:  When  they  run,  Latina  women  win  election  at 
much  higher  rates  than  male  candidates.  Latina  women  have  won  56  percent  of  their 
campaigns  compared  with  only  15  percent  by  Latino  men.  in  addition,  of  the  fourteen  Latino 
officials  elected  between  1968  and  1994,  eight  (57  percent)  have  been  Latina  women. 

l/        Fifty-six  percent  of  the  campaigns  with  a  Latina  candidate  have  been  for  school  committee; 
Latino  men  are  more  likely  to  run  for  city  council.  Latina  women  have  won  87  percent  of 
their  campaigns  for  school  committee  in  contrast  to  only  12  percent  of  the  Latino  men. 
Latina  women  run  for  state-level  office  in  percentages  that  are  much  higher  than  women  in 
general,  in  contrast  to  the  national  trend  where,  since  1986,  only  20  percent  of  state 
legislative  candidates  have  been  women  (Newman  1994),  Latina  women  make  up  a  full  50 
percent  of  the  number  of  Latino  candidates  to  run  for  the  state  legislature  or  higher  level 
office,  in  fact,  since  1980,  56  percent  of  the  Latino  candidates  for  those  levels  of  office  have 
been  Latina  women. 

Although  the  study  findings  should  be  considered  preliminary  and  suggestive,  it 
seems  evident  that  the  higher  election  rates  for  Latinas  may  stem,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
experience  Latina  women  bring  to  their  campaigns.  For  example,  women  candidates  were 
older  and  more  connected  than  men  to  the  Latino  community. 

Latina  women  ran  for  office  as  a  response  to  community  needs  and  a  desire  for 
social  change.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  male  candidates  ran  for  what  appeared  to 
be,  on  occasion,  almost  casual  reasons,  or  out  of  self-interest. 

The  campaign  strategies  of  Latina  candidates  were  also  more  likely  to  generate  a 
winning  number  of  votes.  Gender  differences  in  campaign  strategies  point  to  the 


possibility  that  the  greater  interpersonal  strengths  of  Latina  women  contribute  to  their 
success  at  the  polls.  While  large  numbers  of  Latino  male  candidates  stressed  the 
importance  of  "door-knocking"  as  an  important  campaign  strategy,  a  considerably  higher 
proportion  of  Latina  women  indicated  that  they  did  "a  lot"  of  door-knocking  as  part  of 
their  most  recent  campaign. 

Latina  candidates  were  almost  three  times  more  likely  than  men  to  indicate  that 
they  face  barriers  when  they  run  for  office.  In  what  might  be  seen  as  a  counterintuitive  - 
but,  ultimately,  not  surprising  -  finding,  the  barriers  they  face  may  explain,  in  part,  why 
those  who  run  are  more  likely  to  win.  Since  many  of  the  women  we  interviewed  indicated 
that  they  chose  to  run  only  after  carefully  considering  whether  they  could  "do  the  job"  if 
elected  and  felt  they  had  to  be  strong  enough  to  confront  expected  sexism  as  a  candidate, 
it  is  possible  that  only  the  strongest  women  decided  to  run.  Since  the  men  seemed  to  feel 
fewer  doubts  about  either  their  qualifications  or  their  motivations,  more  male  candidates 
who  were  relatively  weak  entered  races  they  were  unlikely  to  win. 

Additional  gender  differences  may  explain  the  relative  higher  success  rate  of  Latina 
candidates  compared  with  male  candidates:  Latina  candidates  often  expressed  the  belief 
that  women  "work  harder"  when  they  campaign,  generate  enthusiasm  among  voters,  have 
more  ties  to  their  communities,  and  are  more  inclusive  in  their  relationships  with  campaign 
workers,  community  supporters,  and  colleagues.  They  attribute  an  increased  likelihood  of 
winning  election  to  these  characteristics  and  to  a  more  inclusive  campaign  style. 

Structural  conditions  within  the  larger  political  context  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
discussion  of  Latino  electoral  campaigns.  Conditions  that  favor  the  election  of  Latino 
candidates  -  men  as  well  as  women  -  include:  a  high  percentage  of  Latinos  in  the  city  and 
district;  a  combination  of  district  and  at-large  elections;  strong  Latino  political 
organizations  that  support  Latino  candidates;  a  unifying  issue  or  community  goal;  and  a 
strong  coalition  of  community  groups,  unions,  political  organizations,  and  political  leaders, 
from  both  the  Latino  and  non-Latino  communities. 

The  research  results  presented  in  this  report  offer  considerable  insight  into  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  successful  election  campaigns  by  Latino  candidates.  They 
suggest  that  Latino  candidates  are  more  likely  to  win  election  if  they  run  for  reasons  tied 
to  the  community  and  use  campaign  strategies  that  build  on  communication,  community 
relationships,  and  interpersonal  cooperation.  Coalitions  between  Latino  and  non-Latino 
organizations  are  extremely  important  and  Latino  candidates  need  strong  support  from 
well-organized  Latino  communities  and  political  organizations.  In  addition,  as  the  study 
shows,  Latina  women  represent  important  political  resources  for  achieving  the  goal  of 
increased  Latino  political  representation  in  Massachusetts. 
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Introduction 


X    olitical  scientists  and  those  who  follow  politics  in  the  popular  press  have 
often  asked  why  more  women  do  not  run  for  elected  office.  Recent  research  by  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus  (Newman  1994)  suggests  that  when  women  run,  they 
win  -  but  not  enough  women  run  for  office.  Unfortunately,  most  research  on  women  in 
politics  either  fails  to  include  the  political  contribution  of  minority  women,  or  when  it 
focuses  on  minority  candidates,  it  highlights,  for  the  most  part,  the  experiences  of  African- 
American  women.  Since,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  Latinos  are  the  fastest  growing 
minority  group,  the  political  experiences  of  Latina  women  need  more  attention  in  academic 
research. 

Studies  of  Latino  politics  in  the  United  States  have  largely  ignored  the 
contributions  of  Latina  women  to  Latino  political  participation  and  empowerment, 
especially  at  the  community  level  (Hardy-Fanta  1992,  1993,  1995;  Takash  1993).  Research 
by  male  political  scientists,  including  Jennings  and  Rivera  (1984),  Garcia  (1988),  and 
Gomez-Quinones  (1990),  to  name  a  few,  completely  ignores  the  contributions  of  Latina 
women  to  Latino  political  efforts.  In  both  academia  and  popular  culture,  Latina  women  are 
typically  invisible  as  political  actors.  Welch  and  Sigelman  (1992,  182),  for  example,  state 
that  "sex  roles  in  Hispanic  culture  are  often  described  as  traditional.  .  .  .  One  would  not 
expect  women  fulfilling  traditional  roles  to  be  intensely  involved  in  politics  or  to  formulate 
and  defend  independent  political  positions."  The  media  and  cultural  theory  suggest  that 
Latina  women  are  particularly  unlikely  to  run  for  office  because  of  the  barriers  they  face 
due  to  machismo  and  poverty.  The  image  of  Latina  women  in  their  communities,  in  the 
press,  and  unfortunately,  in  much  academic  writing,  continues  to  be  one  of  passivity, 
dependency,  and  lack  of  involvement  in  politics  -  especially  electoral  politics.  Rather  than 
continue  the  pattern  of  ignoring  Latina  women  in  electoral  politics,  researchers  need  to 
examine  empirically  the  differences  between  Latino  and  Latina  candidates  in  their 
motivation  to  run  for  office,  their  personal  and  political  backgrounds,  as  well  as  their 
election  outcomes.  While,  in  general,  Latinos  who  run  for  office  have  received  little 
attention  as  a  group,  the  background,  policy  concerns,  campaign  strategies,  and  electoral 
outcomes  of  Latina  candidates,  specifically,  have  received  even  less  attention.  The 
question  remains:  In  what  ways  do  the  concerns,  strategies  and  electoral  outcomes  of 


Latina  women  who  run  for  office  resemble  those  of  Latino  men  and  to  what  extent  do  they 
differ? 

This  study  on  Latino  electoral  campaigns  in  Massachusetts  with  a  particular  focus 
on  gender  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and  serves  to  provide  information  on  an  area  that  has 
been  largely  ignored.  Until  this  point,  little  or  no  information  was  available  regarding  the 
number  of  Latino  candidates  who  had  run  for  office  in  the  state.  The  perception  that  the 
number  was  low  tended  to  have  a  depressive  effect  on  prospective  candidates. 
Information  on  Latina  women  as  candidates  was  not  only  unavailable  but  male  and  female 
candidates  as  well  as  Latinos  across  the  state  were  unaware  of  Latinas  as  candidates. 
Even  Latina  candidates  were  unaware  that  others  like  them  had  taken  the  step  to  run  for 
political  office.  An  examination  of  how  gender  differences  in  background,  policy  concerns, 
and  campaign  strategies  affect  electoral  efforts  would  go  far  in  remedying  the  pervasive 
problem  in  Latino  political  empowerment  research  -  the  tendency  to  ignore  the  role  of 
Latina  women.  In  many  ways,  this  report  challenges  the  image  of  Latinas  as  passive  and 
uninvolved  in  politics.  In  addition,  there  has  been  no  systematic  documentation  of  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  electoral  success.  What  strategies  contribute  to  Latino/a 
candidates  winning  at  the  polls?  What  role  does  gender  play  in  a  campaign?  In  winning 
an  election?  Finally,  an  examination  of  municipal  elections  -  as  well  as  state-level  efforts  - 
is  needed  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  early  stages  of  Latino  political  empowerment, 
especially  in  the  area  of  agenda  setting  and  policy  formulation. 

Empirical  research  on  candidates  for  elected  office  tends  to  focus  on  state-level 
office  (see,  for  example,  Carroll  1985,  and  Reingold  1991),  whereas  most  Latino  efforts  to 
attain  political  influence  begin  at  the  local,  municipal  level.  Prior  to  the  1980s,  very  few 
Latinos  had  run  for  office  in  Massachusetts  (only  nine)  and,  of  those  who  ran,  even  fewer 
were  elected  to  office.  With  the  Latino  population  growth  that  has  occurred  in  Lawrence, 
Holyoke,  Chelsea,  Springfield,  and  Boston  during  the  1980s,  many  more  Latino  candidates 
have  run  for  office  since  then.  Most  of  these  candidacies  were  at  the  municipal  level  -  for 
city  council  or  school  committee  -  but  a  similar  surge  occurred  at  the  state  level,  as  well. 

While  some  research  exists  on  Latino  electoral  efforts  in  such  states  as  Texas, 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  Florida,  for  example,  the  Latino  populations  in  these  states 
tend  to  be  large  and  relatively  homogeneous  (Mexican  Americans  in  the  Southwest,  Cubans 
in  Florida,  etc.).  In  contrast,  Massachusetts  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  to  explore 
issues  of  electoral  politics  in  an  extremely  diverse  Latino  population.  Massachusetts  is 
also  useful  for  a  study  of  Latino  politics  because,  in  many  ways,  it  reflects  a  growing  trend 
in  the  country:  outside  of  the  Southwest  and  California  (and  to  a  growing  extent  even  in 
those  states),  Latino  communities  are  multiethnic.  They  are  made  up  of  Puerto  Ricans, 
Mexicans,  Cubans,  Dominicans,  and  Latin  Americans  from  many  countries  of  origin.  The 
role  of  multiethnic  communities  in  Latino  electoral  politics  is  another  factor  that  is  crucial 
to  our  understanding  of  Latino  political  empowerment.  Latino  populations  in  the  cities  of 
Massachusetts  offer  an  opportunity  to  expand  our  knowledge  of  Latino  politics  outside  of 
such  traditional  research  locations  as  California,  the  Southwest,  and  Florida,  because  of 
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their  heterogeneous  Latino  group  populations. 

Through  interviews  and  a  mailed  survey,  we  examined  the  impact  of  gender  on 
Latino  electoral  campaigns.  This  report  describes  the  background  and  experiences  of 
Latino/a  candidates  running  for  office  in  Massachusetts.  Throughout  the  report,  the  impact 
of  gender  is  highlighted.  The  focus  on  gender,  however,  does  not  eliminate  the  need  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  political  context  in  which  Latino  candidates  -  male  and 
female  -  run  for  office  in  communities  across  the  state.  Thus,  the  impact  of  gender  is 
integrated  with  the  larger  issues  facing  Latinos  as  they  run  for  elected  office. 

This  report  presents  the  research  findings  in  six  sections.  First,  the  report  provides 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  research  methodology  used  in  the  study.  Second,  it  discusses 
who  runs  for  what  offices  and  the  gender  breakdown  of  campaigns  and  election  outcomes. 
The  third  section  presents  the  personal  and  political  background  of  the  candidates.  The 
fourth  section  describes  the  barriers  perceived  to  exist  by  Latina  candidates  and  the 
gender  differences  in  the  perception  of  such  barriers.    Fifth,  the  report  discusses  the 
decision  to  run  for  office  and,  sixth,  explores  some  of  the  possible  reasons  Latina 
candidates  win  when  they  run.  The  report  concludes  with  a  summary  of  major  findings 
and  a  discussion  of  the  interaction  between  gender  and  political  context  in  Latino  political 
campaigns. 
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II. 

Research  Methodology 


/  he  research  project  used  a  combination  of  qualitative  and  quantitative 
methods  to  explore  the  impact  of  gender  on  Latino  electoral  campaigns.  From  September 
1994  to  October  1995,  data  were  gathered  from  the  following  four  main  sources:  public 
information  and  records;  phone  interviews;  a  survey  questionnaire;  and  case  study 
interviews.  After  identifying  from  public  records  a  total  of  fifty  Latino  candidates  who  ran 
between  1968  and  1994,  we  were  able  to  reach  forty-four  of  those  candidates  and 
interviewed  forty-two  by  phone.1  Of  these  forty-two,  thirty-one  completed  a  mailed  survey 
questionnaire.  (The  phone  interview  guide  and  survey  questionnaire  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  A.)  The  response  rate  for  the  phone  interviews  was  84  percent  and  for  the 
questionnaire  was  74  percent.2  Sixteen  interviews  were  conducted  as  part  of  the  case 
studies.  As  part  of  a  subsequent  research  study  begun  in  1996,  eight  more  candidates 
were  identified  and  included  in  the  candidate  and  campaign  analysis.3 

The  phone  interviews  asked  open-ended  questions  concerning  the  reasons  why 
each  candidate  decided  to  run  for  office,  what  factors  led  to  her  or  his  success  (if  she  or 
he  were  elected)  or  lack  of  success  at  the  polls,  and  the  level  of  support  these  candidates 
received  from  Latino  and/or  non-Latino  political  or  community  organizations.  The  survey 
questionnaire  focused  on  the  candidates'  policy  concerns,  personal  and  political 
background,  and  campaign  activities.  The  case  studies  focused  on  the  campaigns  of  four 
candidates  from  cities  that  are  considered  important  sites  of  Latino  political  activity, 
keeping  in  mind  that  structural  factors  often  create  a  political  context  that  can  support  or 
overshadow  a  candidate's  personal  qualities,  campaign  strategies,  or  political  resources. 

1.  The  first  year  a  Latino  we  could  identify  ran  for  office  in  the  state  was  1968;  1994  was  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  we  could  obtain  complete  data. 

2.  The  mailed  survey  had  two  parts.  The  first  part  requested  information  for  the  Directory  of  Latino  Candidates, 
including  offices  won  and  demographic  details.  The  response  rate  for  the  two-page  directory  survey  was  88 
percent.  The  other  part  was  a  12-page  anonymous  questionnaire,  which  received  the  response  rate  of  74  percent 
(N=3i).  For  statistical  analysis  we  used  only  the  thirty-one  candidates  for  whom  we  had  complete  data  from  both 
questionnaires. 

3.  Please  note  that,  since  these  candidates  were  identified  after  completion  of  the  original  research,  they  were 
not  mailed  the  survey  questionnaire  and  are  therefore  not  included  in  the  quantitative  analysis.  This  fact  may 
make  the  findings  on  campaigns  somewhat  confusing;  we  decided  to  include  the  updated  analysis,  nevertheless, 
to  assure  that  the  information  presented  in  this  work  is  as  accurate  as  possible. 
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Our  goal  was  to  select  campaigns  that  would  illustrate  key  issues  facing  Latina  women  and 
Latino  men  and  to  identify  factors  that  contributed  to  their  success  in  getting  elected  to 
office.  We  conducted  in-depth  interviews  with  the  candidates,  the  campaign  managers, 
and  community  representatives  for  each  of  the  four  campaigns.4  We  selected  the 
campaigns  of  the  following  candidates:  Marta  Rosa  in  Chelsea,  Jose  Santiago  in  Lawrence, 
Dorca  Gomez  in  Springfield,  and  Jose  Vincenty  in  Boston.  (A  short  biographical  and 
political  description  of  each  of  these  candidates  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B.) 

In  reading  the  following  report,  the  reader  should  be  aware  of  certain  data 
limitations  in  this  study.  While  the  response  rate  to  the  interviews  and  surveys  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  study  is  based  on  the  total  number  of  candidates,  not  a  sample,  the 
actual  number  of  cases  available  for  analysis  is  still  extremely  small.  In  addition,  once  the 
responses  to  survey  items  were  broken  down  by  gender,  in  most  cases  there  was  an 
insufficient  number  in  each  group  to  allow  for  detection  of  statistically  significant 
differences.  Also,  a  smaller  percentage  of  women  candidates  who  were  elected  to  office 
returned  the  survey  questionnaire  compared  with  the  male  candidates  who  were  elected; 
the  analysis,  therefore,  may  be  skewed  by  the  inclusion  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
responses  from  "successful"  male  candidates  and  unsuccessful  women  candidates.  Thus, 
the  survey  results  we  discuss  below  must  be  considered  preliminary  and  suggestive. 
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4.  Standard  statistical  analysis  was  conducted  on  the  survey  data.  The  interviews  were  analyzed  using  a  text 
analysis  program:  The  Ethnograph,  v.  4.0. 


Who  Runs?  For  What  Offices? 


V  ery  little  is  known  about  Latinos  who  decide  to  run  for  elected  office. 
Published  numbers  from  such  groups  as  the  National  Association  of  Latino  Elected  and 
Appointed  Officials  (NALEO)  include  only  those  who  are  elected  to  office,  and  even  then, 
are  not  always  accurate,  because  they  rely  on  voluntary  return  of  their  questionnaires.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  NALEO's  1990  and  1994  rosters  show  only  one  Latino  listed  as 
an  "Hispanic  elected  official"  during  each  of  those  years.  Data  from  the  current  study 
reveal  that  there  were,  in  fact,  four  Latino  elected  officials  in  1990  and  eight  during  1994. 
In  addition  to  the  simple  issue  of  the  undercount,  larger  questions  have  also  been 
unanswered  by  prior  research.  Among  these  questions  are:  Who  are  the  Latinos  and 
Latinas  who  are  running  for  office?  How  many  succeed  in  getting  elected?  For  what  level 
office  do  they  run?  And,  finally,  is  it  the  Latino  man  or  Latina  woman  who  is  more  likely  to 
be  elected? 

Data  on  the  numbers  of  Latinos  who  have  run  for  office  in  Massachusetts  come 
from  two  sources:  public  records  and  the  survey  instruments.  By  combining  data  from 
publicly  available  information  with  information  we  collected  from  the  candidate  surveys,  we 
found  that  a  total  of  fifty-eight  Latino  candidates  ran  for  office  in  the  state  between  1968 
and  1994.  Tables  1  and  2  provide  a  listing,  by  year  and  office,  of  all  Latinos  who  ran  for 
office  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  between  the  years  1968  to  1994. 

By  comparing  the  two  tables,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
surge  in  the  number  of  Latinos  running  for  office  in  recent  years.  In  the  years  prior  to 
1980,  for  example,  there  were  only  nine  Latino  campaigns  in  the  state.  The  number 
increased  slowly  during  the  next  decade:  between  1980  and  1989  there  were  thirty-one 
more.  Thus,  in  the  twenty-one  years  between  1968  and  1989  there  were  only  forty 
campaigns  by  thirty  candidates.  In  just  four  years,  between  1990  and  1994,  however,  there 
were  a  total  of  forty-seven  campaigns  by  thirty-four  Latinos  running  for  elected  office  in 
Massachusetts.5 

5.  We  were  unable  to  locate  or  obtain  data  for  three  candidates  on  the  years  of  their  campaigns  (Luis  Castro. 
Felipe  Guzman,  and  Peter  Gonzalez).  In  this  analysis  the  N  for  number  of  campaigns  is  87.  It  should  be  noted  that 
some  candidates  ran  for  the  same  office  in  multiple  years  and/or  for  multiple  offices;  the  number  of  candidates 
listed  in  the  following  tables,  therefore,  adds  up  to  more  than  58. 


TABLE  1 

Latino  Candidates  and  Campaigns,  1968-198?  (*  =  elected) 


Year 

Name 

Office 

City 

1968 

Alex  Rodriguez 

State  Representative 

Boston 

1971 

Carlos  Vega 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1973 

Heriberto  Flores 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1973 

Roberto  Garcia 

School  Committee 

Cambridge 

1975 

Carlos  Vega 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1976 

Ceferino  Rosa 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1979 

Felix  Manarca 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1979 

Ceferino  Rosa 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1979 

Cesar  Ruiz 

City  Council 

Springfield 

1980 

Carmen  Pola 

State  Representative 

Boston 

1981 

Felix  Arroyo 

School  Committee 

Boston 

1981 

Luis  Colon 

Mayor 

Lawrence 

1981 

Alberto  Cruz 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1981 

Carlos  Lopez 

City  Council 

Springfield 

1981 

Miguel  Rivas 

City  Council 

Springfield 

1981 

Cesar  Ruiz* 

School  Committee 

Springfield 

1983 

Felix  Arroyo 

School  Committee 

Boston 

1983 

Juan  Cruz 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1983 

Carlos  Lopez 

State  Representative 

Springfield 

1983 

Richard  Mundo 

City  Council 

Springfield 

1983 

Grace  Romero* 

School  Committee 

Boston 

1985 

Sara  Garcia* 

School  Committee 

Cambridge 

1985 

Modesto  Maldonado 

City  Council 

Lawrence 

1985 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein* 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1987 

Juan  Cruz 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1987 

Orlando  Isaza 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1987 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein* 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1988 

Doris  Pacheco  Cruz* 

School  Committee 

Amherst 

1988 

Nelson  Merced* 

State  Representative 

Boston 

1988 

John  Soto 

State  Representative 

Attleboro 

1989 

Manuel  Alcantara 

City  Council 

Lynn 

1989 

Juan  Gomez 

School  Committee 

Worcester 

1989 

Diosdado  Lopez 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1989 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein* 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1989 

John  Rivera 

City  Council 

Springfield 

1989 

Ceferino  Rosa 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1989 

Marta  Rosa* 

School  Committee 

Chelsea 

1989 

Lillian  Santiago  Garcia 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1989 

Carlos  Vega 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1989 

Juan  Vega 

School  Committee 

Chelsea 
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TABLE  2 

Latino  Candidates  and  Campaigns,  1990-1994 


Year 

Candidate 

Office 

City 

1990 

Alba  Castillo 

State  Senate 

Lawrence 

1990 

Nelson  Merced* 

State  Representative 

Boston 

1990 

John  Soto 

U.S.  House  of  Rep. 

Attleboro 

1991 

Manuel  Alcantara 

City  Council 

Lynn 

1991 

Edgar  Alejandro 

City  Council 

Springfield 

1991 

Ralph  Carrero* 

School  Committee 

Lawrence 

1991 

Doris  Pacheco  Cruz* 

School  Committee 

Amherst 

1991 

Marcos  Devers 

City  Council 

Lawrence 

1991 

Diana  Lam 

Mayor 

Boston 

1991 

Diosdado  Lopez* 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1991 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein* 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1991 

Daniel  O'Neill 

School  Committee 

Lawrence 

1991 

Harry  Ortiz 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1991 

Leticia  Ortiz 

School  Committee 

Chelsea 

1991 

L.  Edgar  de  Paz 

School  Committee 

Springfield 

1991 

Marta  Rosa* 

School  Committee 

Chelsea 

1991 

Irving  Taveras 

City  Council 

Lawrence 

1991 

Claudio  Troncoso 

City  Council 

Lawrence 

1991 

Juan  Vega 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1992 

Dorca  Arriaga-Gomez 

State  Representative 

Springfield 

1992 

Nelson  Merced 

State  Representative 

Boston 

1992 

Manuel  Ortega 

Sheriff 

New  Bedford 

1992 

Cruzita  Rivera 

State  Representative 

Springfield 

1993 

Carolyn  Boumila-Vega 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1993 

Ruth  Cruz* 

School  Committee 

Holyoke 

1993 

Doris  Pacheco  Cruz 

City  Council 

Amherst 

1993 

Marcos  Devers 

City  Council 

Lawrence 

1993 

Juan  Gomez 

City  Council 

Worcester 

1993 

Diosdado  Lopez* 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1993 

Daniel  O'Neill 

School  Committee 

Lawrence 

1993 

Harry  Ortiz 

City  Council 

Holyoke 

1993 

Leticia  Ortiz* 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1993 

Luis  Rodriguez 

School  Committee 

New  Bedford 

1993 

Carmen  Rosa* 

School  Committee 

Springfield 

1993 

Marta  Rosa* 

School  Committee 

Chelsea 

1993 

Jose  Santiago* 

City  Council 

Lawrence 

1993 

Juan  Vega* 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1993 

Jose  Vincenty 

City  Council 

Boston 

1994 

Roy  Avellaneda 

School  Committee 

Chelsea 

1994 

Nanette  Cabral 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1994 

Jesse  Guevara 

School  Committee 

Chelsea 

1994 

Leticia  Ortiz 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1994 

John  Rivera 

State  Representative 

Springfield 

1994 

Marta  Rosa* 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1994 

Ceferino  Rosa 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

1994 

Linda  Torres 

State  Representative 

Springfield 

1994 

Juan  Vega* 

City  Council 

Chelsea 

Of  the  fifty-eight  Latino  candidates  who  ran  for  office,  fourteen  (24  percent)  were 
elected  to  office.  For  the  fifty-five  individuals  for  whom  we  have  campaign  data,  we  found 
that  they  ran  in  eighty-seven  campaigns;  the  number  of  campaigns  leading  to  holding 
office  was  twenty-four  (28  percent).  Thus,  we  can  say  that  over  one-fourth  of  Latino 
candidates  who  have  run  for  office  in  Massachusetts  won  their  campaigns. 

A  list  of  the  Latino  candidates  who  were  elected,  the  offices  they  sought,  and  the 
years  in  which  they  were  elected  is  provided  in  Table  3.  Those  in  office  as  of  October  1995 
are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 


TABLE  3 

Latino  Elected  Officials,  1968-1994 

(N  =  14) 

(  *  =  in  office  as  of  October  1995) 

Name 

City 

Office 

Year(s) 

Elected 

Ralph  Carrero* 

Lawrence 

School  Committee 

1991 

Doris  Pacheco-Cruz 

Amherst 

School  Committee 

1988,  91 

Ruth  Cruz 

Holyoke 

School  Committee 

1993 

Sara  Garcia 

Cambridge 

School  Committee 

1985 

Diosdado  Lopez* 

Holyoke 

City  Council 

199L  93 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein* 

Holyoke 

School  Committee 

1985,  87,  89,  91 

Nelson  Merced 

Boston 

State  Representative 

1988,  90 

Leticia  Ortiz 

Chelsea 

City  Council 

1993 

Grace  Romero 

Boston 

School  Committee 

1983 

Carmen  Rosa* 

Springfield 

School  Committee 

1993 

Marta  Rosa* 

Chelsea 

School  Committee 

1989,  91,  93 

City  Council 

1994 

Cesar  Ruiz 

Springfield 

School  Committee 

1981 

jose  Santiago* 

Lawrence 

City  Council 

1993 

Juan  Vega* 

Chelsea 

City  Council 

1993,  94 

Latino  Women  as  Candidates:  They  Run  —  and  They  Win 

A  recurrent  theme  in  virtually  all  the  literature  on  women  running  for  office  is  that 
not  enough  women  run  for  elected  office.6  In  contrast  to  the  findings  from  studies  based 
on  women  in  general,  we  found  that  Latinas  make  up  a  relatively  large  percentage  of 
Latino  candidates  in  Massachusetts:  seventeen  (29  percent)  of  all  Latino  candidates  in  the 
state  have  been  women.  Latina  candidates  ran  in  twenty-seven  (31  percent)  campaigns 
(N=87). 

The  impact  of  gender  on  Latino  electoral  campaigns  can  also  be  seen  in  the 
outcome  of  the  elections.  The  majority  of  Latinos  elected  to  office  in  the  state  have  been 

6.  See,  for  example,  Rule  (1981).  Newman  (1994)  also  finds  that  women  have  made  up  a  very  small  percentage  of 
candidates  in  general  elections,  particularly  at  higher  levels. 
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TABLE  4 

Gender  and  Election  Outcome 

Gender 

Candidates  Elected 

H  f  omnaiornc 
Tr  v_cl  1 1 1  [JdlgMb 

Ldrnpaigns  won 

(N=14) 

(N=87) 

(N  =  24) 

(N)  % 

(N) 

(N)  % 

Latina  women 

(8)  57 

27 

(15)  56 

Latino  men 

(6)  43 

DO 

19J  15 

Latina  women.  Table  4  shows  that  eight  (57  percent)  of  the  fourteen  Latino  candidates 
elected  to  office  in  the  state  have  been  Latina  women. 

Latina  candidates  won  fifteen  (56  percent)  of  their  twenty-seven  election 
campaigns.  Men,  in  comparison,  ran  in  sixty  races  but  won  only  nine  (15  percent)  of  their 
campaigns.  These  findings  are  based  on  the  eighty-seven  campaigns  of  the  fifty-five 
candidates  for  whom  we  have  complete  data.  These  data  support  the  findings  of  the 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus  (Newman  1994)  that  suggest  that,  when  women  run,  in 
general  they  win  as  often  as  men.  Their  conclusions  were  based  on  state-level  data;  the 
current  findings  add  strength  to  their  argument  for  the  municipal  level  as  well. 

The  list  of  candidates  in  Table  3  includes  the  Latina  women  who  have  been 
elected  in  Massachusetts.  Grace  Romero  was  the  first  (and  only)  Latino  elected  to  the 
Boston  School  Committee;  she  won  in  1983.  Betty  Medina-Lichtenstein  was  first  elected  to 
the  Holyoke  School  Committee  in  1985  and  reelected  in  1987,  1989,  and  1991.  Sara  Garcia 
was  elected  to  the  Cambridge  School  Committee  in  1985.  Doris  Pacheco  Cruz  was  elected 
to  the  Amherst  School  Committee  in  1988  and  won  reelection  in  1991.  Marta  Rosa  was 
elected  to  the  Chelsea  School  Committee  in  1989,  in  1991,  and  again  in  1993.  She  ran  for 
city  council  in  1994;  while  she  did  not  officially  win  that  election,  she  made  it  into  office 
when  the  next  highest  vote-getter  withdrew  before  taking  office.  She  is  currently  on  the 
Chelsea  City  Council.  Ruth  Cruz  won  election  to  the  Holyoke  School  Committee  in  1993; 
she  left  office  before  completing  her  term  and  Medina  Lichtenstein  took  over  her  seat. 
Leticia  Ortiz  was  the  first  Latina  elected  to  a  city  council  in  Massachusetts;  she  won  her 
race  for  a  seat  on  the  Chelsea  City  Council  in  1993  but  lost  a  reelection  bid  in  1994. 
Carmen  Rosa  was  elected  to  the  Springfield  School  Committee  in  1993  and  is  currently  in 
office. 

Gender  and  Level  of  Office 

A  common  reaction  to  the  news  that  Latinas  win  election  at  higher  rates  than 
Latino  men  is:  "Well,  that's  because  they  run  for  school  committee"  and  not  for  "higher- 


level"  office.  In  Massachusetts,  Latina  women  are  more  likely  to  run  for  school  committee 
while  Latino  men  are  more  likely  to  run  for  city  council.  Out  of  twenty-seven  races  with  a 
Latina  candidate,  fifteen  (56  percent)  were  for  school  committee  while  only  six  (22  percent) 
were  for  city  council.  In  sharp  contrast,  only  seventeen  (28  percent)  Latino  male 
campaigns  were  for  school  committee  while  thirty-four  (57  percent)  were  for  city  council. 
As  can  be  seen  in  Table  5,  only  18  percent  of  the  candidates  to  run  for  city  council  were 
Latina  women,  whereas  43  percent  of  the  Latino  candidates  to  run  for  school  committee 
were  women. 


TABLE  5 

Gender  and  Level  of  Office,  by  Candidates 

(N=55) 

Candidates 

Level  of  Office 

Total 

Men 

Women 

N 

(N) 

% 

(N) 

% 

Municipal 

51 

(36) 

71 

(15) 

29 

City  Council 

28 

(23) 

82 

(5) 

18 

School  Committee 

21 

(12) 

57 

(9) 

43 

Mayor 

2 

(1) 

50 

(1) 

50 

State  level  or  higher 

10 

(5) 

50 

(5) 

50 

County  (Sheriff) 

1 

(1) 

100 

(0) 

0 

This  pattern  at  the  municipal  level  should  not  obscure  another,  equally  important 
fact,  however:  Latina  women  make  up  a  very  high  proportion  of  those  running  for  state- 
level  office  or  higher.  Of  the  ten  Latinos  to  ever  run  for  higher-level  office,  50  percent  have 
been  women.  In  fact,  if  one  looks  only  at  the  years  since  1970,  over  half  (56  percent)  of 
those  running  for  state-level  office  or  higher  have  been  Latina  women.  Carmen  Pola  ran 
for  state  representative  from  Boston  in  1980.  The  only  Latino  to  run  for  state  senator  was 
a  woman:  Alba  Castillo  ran  against  Patricia  McGovern  in  1990.  Two  Latinas  competed  for  a 
state  representative  seat  in  Springfield  in  1992:  Cruzita  Rivera  ran  as  a  Democrat  and  Dorca 
(Arriaga)  Gomez  as  a  Republican.  Linda  Torres  ran  for  state  representative  from  Springfield 
in  1994.  The  fact  that  Latinas  run  for  higher-level  office  in  such  high  proportions  runs 
counter  to  the  national  trend.  The  National  Women's  Political  Caucus  found,  for  example, 
that  only  20  percent  of  candidates  for  seats  in  state  legislatures  were  women  (Newman 
1994,  1).  It  is  noteworthy,  as  well,  that  of  the  two  Latinos  to  run  for  mayor  one  was  a 
Latina  woman:  Diana  Lam  ran  for  mayor  of  Boston  in  1991. 


Table  6  shows  election  outcomes  for  selected  offices.  It  is  clearly  evident  from  this 
table  that:  (1)  Latinos  in  Massachusetts  are  being  elected,  almost  exclusively,  to  school 
committee  and  city  council  seats  (only  one  Latino  has  been  elected  to  state-level  office); 
and  (2)  Latina  women  represent  40  percent  of  Latino  candidates  who  make  it  into  office  at 
the  city  council  level  and  78  percent  of  Latinos  elected  to  school  committees  around  the 
state. 


TABLE  6 

Gender  and  Level  of  Office,  by  Election  Outcome 

UN-15J 

#  Candidates  Elected 

Level  of  Office 

Total 

Men 

Women 

N 

(N) 

% 

(N) 

% 

Municipal 

14 

(5) 

36 

(9) 

64 

City  Council 

5 

(3) 

60 

(2) 

40 

School  Committee 

9 

(2) 

22 

(7) 

78 

Mayor 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

State-level  or  higher 

1 

(1) 

100 

(0) 

0 

County 

0 

(0) 

0 

(0) 

0 

When  the  municipal  data  are  analyzed  by  total  number  of  campaigns,  women 
again  emerge  as  winning  in  record  proportions.  For  the  seventy-one  municipal-level 
campaigns  (shown  in  Table  7),  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  campaigns  were  won  by  women  (87 
percent)  in  races  for  school  committee  whereas  only  13  percent  of  the  men's  were 
successful.  In  addition,  while  men  won  15  percent  of  their  races  for  city  council,  thus  far, 
33  percent  of  Latina  candidates  have  made  it  into  office.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
races  include  reelection  campaigns  which  are  often,  but  not  always,  easier  to  win.  It  also 
goes  without  saying  that  the  numbers  are  extremely  small  and  must  be  interpreted  with 
extreme  caution,  but  they  do  suggest  that  Latina  women  are  quite  successful  in  their 
respective  campaigns  compared  with  men. 
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TABLE  7 

Gender,  Municipal  Campaigns  and  Election  Outcome 

(N=/i) 

Level  of  Office 

#  Campaigns 

Elected 

by  Gender 

Men 

Women 

(N) 

(N) 

% 

(N) 

/o 

City  Council 

(40) 

Men 

(34) 

(5) 

15 

Women 

(6) 

(2) 

School  Committee 

(31) 

Men 

(16) 

(2) 

13 

Women 

(15) 

(13) 

87 

13 


IV. 

Personal  and  Political  Background 
of  Candidates 


ata  were  gathered  on  a  wide  variety  of  indicators  to  describe  the  personal 
and  political  background  of  Latino  candidates  in  Massachusetts.  This  section  will  discuss 
demographic  data,  family  and  personal  experiences  in  politics,  community  activities  prior 
to  running  for  office,  formal  political  positions,  factors  that  made  it  possible  to  run  for 
office,  and  relational  aspects  of  political  campaigns.  Quantitative  data  gathered  from  the 
survey  questionnaires  (N=3i)  and  qualitative  data  from  the  interviews  will  be  included 
under  each  topic  where  relevant. 

Demographic  Characteristics 

We  were  able  to  obtain  detailed  demographic  data  on  thirty-one  Latino  candidates. 
These  are  summarized  in  Table  8.  As  can  be  seen  in  that  table,  twenty-two  of  the  thirty- 
one  candidates  in  the  sample  (71  percent)  are  Puerto  Rican,  four  (13  percent)  are 
Dominican,  three  (10  percent)  are  South  American,  and  two  (6  percent)  identified 
themselves  as  Mexican  or  Central  American. 

Party  affiliation  shows  that  a  high  percentage  of  candidates  are  Democrats:  twenty- 
two  (71  percent)  listed  their  affiliation  as  Democrat;  five  (16  percent)  as  Republican;  and 
four  (13  percent)  as  Independent.  This  finding  is  not  unexpected  given  the  preponderance 
of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  sample.  The  Latino  National  Political  Survey  found,  for  example, 
that  71  percent  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States  self-identify  as  Democrats,  17  percent 
as  Republican,  and  12  percent  as  Independents  (de  la  Garza  et  al.  1992,  127). 

Birthplace  data  reveal  that  less  than  half  (45  percent)  of  the  candidates  were  born 
in  the  continental  United  States;  ten  (32  percent)  were  born  on  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico; 
and  seven  (23  percent)  were  born  outside  the  United  States.  These  data  pose  an 
interesting  challenge  to  the  common  assumption  in  the  literature  that  recent  immigrants 
are  less  likely  to  become  active  in  politics,  especially  in  terms  of  running  for  elected 
office.7  While  it  is  true  that  Puerto  Ricans  are  citizens  and  are  not  officially  immigrants, 


7.  The  literature  on  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  United  States  continues  to  make  this  assumption.  Jennings  (1984,  77), 
for  example,  states  that  an  "avid  interest  in  issues  and  events  in  Puerto  Rico"  tends  to  keep  Puerto  Ricans  in 


language  and  cultural  differences,  as  well  as  a  strong  orientation  toward  the  island,  have 
contributed  to  this  assumption  of  disaffection  toward  political  participation  in  mainland 
politics.  Future  research  should  explore  more  directly  whether  the  migration  patterns  of 
Puerto  Ricans  do,  in  fact,  lead  to  decreased  attachment  to  mainland  politics  or  whether,  as 
Cruz  suggests,  "we  are  looking  at  individuals  who  are  part  of  established,  stable,  and 
integrated  communities  .  .  .  consistently  interested  in  improving  [their]  socioeconomic 


TABLE  8 

Candidate  Background:  Demographic  Characteristics 

(N=3i) 

Characteristic 

(N) 

% 

Ethnicity 

Puerto  Rican 

(22) 

71 

Dominican 

(4) 

13 

South  American 

(3) 

10 

Mexican 

(l) 

3 

Central  American 

(l) 

3 

Party  Affiliation 

Democrat 

(22) 

71 

Republican 

15J 

lb 

Independent 

(4) 

13 

Birthplace 

Continental  US 

(14) 

45 

Puerto  Rico 

do) 

32 

Outside  US 

(7) 

23 

Married  at  time  of  most 

recent  campaign 

(17) 

55 

Percent  with  children 

(26) 

84 

status  through  electoral  politics"  (1995,  201).  The  data  from  the  current  study  suggest,  in 
a  very  preliminary  way,  that  Latino  immigrants  take  on  active  political  roles  relatively 
quickly,  including  running  for  office. 


Boston  "from  becoming  more  integrated  into  the  city's  electoral  process."  Cruz  (1995,  203)  also  states  that  the 
Puerto  Ricans'  interest  "in  the  island  politics  of  Puerto  Rico  has  affected  their  interest  in  mainland  politics, 
effectively  reducing  their  level  of  participation." 


Seventeen  candidates  (55  percent)  were  married  at  the  time  of  their  most  recent 
campaign  and  84  percent  had  children.  The  average  number  of  children  these  candidates 
had  was  2.7.  The  Latina  candidates  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  be  married:  44  percent 
of  the  women  as  opposed  to  59  percent  of  the  men  were  married  at  the  time  of  their  most 
recent  campaign. 

Latino  candidates  run  for  office,  generally,  at  quite  a  young  age.  The  average  age 
of  the  candidates  at  the  time  the  research  was  conducted  was  only  forty  years.  The  mean 
age  at  the  time  of  their  first  campaign  was  only  28.5  years.  In  fact,  ten  (36  percent)  were 
under  thirty  years  of  age  and  twenty-one  (68  percent)  were  under  forty.  Latina  candidates 
were  considerably  older  than  the  Latino  candidates.  The  mean  age  at  the  time  of  their  first 
campaign  was  36.3  years  for  women  compared  with  25.3  years  for  men;  this  difference  of 

more  than  ten  years  is  large  and  statistically  significant  (p<  0.05).  Only  one  of  the  nine 

women  in  the  sample  (11  percent)  was  under  thirty  when  she  ran  for  office  the  first  time 
compared  with  nine  (40  percent)  of  the  men.  This  finding  confirms  a  number  of  earlier 
studies  that  show  women  officeholders  to  be  older  than  male  officeholders  (Carroll  and 
Strimling  1983,  14-16).  In  addition,  a  recent  study  on  Massachusetts  female  elected 
municipal  officials,  still  in  progress  at  the  Center  for  Women  in  Politics  and  Public  Policy  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts,  finds  these  officials  to  be  "on  average  somewhat  older 
than  their  male  counterparts"  (Sherman,  Cardozo,  and  Rohrbach  1996,  3). 

One  of  the  measures  of  attachment  to  their  communities  is  the  average  length  of 
time  the  candidates  have  resided  in  the  city  where  they  ran.  The  candidates,  on  average, 
resided  in  their  respective  cities  for  15.2  years.  There  were  no  significant  differences  by 
gender  in  length  of  residence. 

The  demographic  characteristics  collected  on  the  forty-two  candidates  we 
interviewed  by  telephone  were  not  significantly  different  from  the  thirty-one  who  completed 
the  survey  questionnaire.  About  the  same  percentages  were  Puerto  Rican,  Dominican, 
Mexican,  and  Central  and  South  American;  their  average  age  and  party  affiliation  were  also 
similar.  All  four  of  the  candidates  in  our  case  studies  were  Puerto  Rican.  Three  were 
Democrats;  one  was  a  Republican.  Two  had  been  born  in  Puerto  Rico  and  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  age  of  nine;  the  other  two  were  born  in  New  York  and  moved  to 
Massachusetts  over  ten  years  ago. 

Three  of  the  four  case-study  candidates  had  lived  in  their  respective  communities 
many  years,  and  stated  that  they  consciously  made  choices  to  remain  there.  One  woman 
stated  that  she  had  lived  in  Springfield  for  at  least  twenty  years  and  was  determined  to 
remain  in  the  predominantly  Latino  area  known  as  the  "North  End,"  a  reference  to  Boston's 
Italian  section.  She  said,  "It's  a  conscious  choice;  I  won't  move."  The  candidates  seemed 
to  feel  that  living  -  and  remaining  -  in  the  Latino  community  was  extremely  important  to 
them  and  important  in  their  political  careers.  Ralph  Carrero  (Lawrence  School  Committee, 
elected  1991)  said,  for  example,  "[I  have  been]  a  resident  of  the  community  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  My  name  is  well-known." 
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All  four  are  young,  approaching  or  just  forty  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  male 
case-study  candidates  is  married,  as  is  one  of  the  female  case-study  candidates.  The  other 
two  are  divorced.  These  data  are  consistent  with  the  survey  finding  that  55  percent  of  the 
overall  sample  of  candidates  were  married  at  the  time  of  their  most  recent  campaign.  All 
of  the  case-study  candidates  have  children  and  felt  their  children  were  active  in  their 
campaigns. 

Political  Resources 

Political  resources  are  an  important  part  of  a  community's  ability  to  gain  political 
representation.  Included  in  the  list  of  political  resources  are:  educational  and  occupational 
levels,  access  to  sufficient  income,  exposure  to  politics  in  the  family  of  origin, 
organizational  skills,  political  training,  and  prior  political  experience. 

The  educational  levels  of  Latino  candidates  in  Massachusetts  are  quite  high.  The 
candidates  in  the  survey  sample  had  achieved  a  higher  level  of  education  than  the  Latino 
population  as  a  whole.  Whereas  48  percent  of  the  Latino  population  twenty-five  years  old 
and  over  in  Massachusetts  has  less  than  a  twelfth-grade  education,  virtually  all  the 
candidates  have  at  least  some  college  and  twenty-one  (74  percent)  have  at  least  four  years 
of  college.  In  fact,  eleven  (35  percent)  have  a  master's  or  higher-level  degree.  The  most 
interesting  gender  difference  is  that  44  percent  of  the  Latina  candidates  have  a  master's 
degree  compared  with  27  percent  of  the  men  and  compared  with  only  6  percent  in  the 
population  as  a  whole.8  The  finding  that  Latina  candidates  were  better  educated  than  their 
male  counterparts  confirms  earlier  research  on  women  in  general;  the  Center  for  the 
American  Woman  and  Politics  found,  for  example,  that,  other  than  mayors,  "women 
[officeholders]  are  more  likely  to  have  attended  college"  (Carroll  and  Strimling  1983,  17). 
They  also  suggest  that,  at  the  municipal  level,  a  higher  percentage  of  women  hold 
advanced  degrees. 

Educational  attainment  for  the  case-study  candidates  was  also  quite  high.  Marta 
Rosa  has  a  master's  degree.  Jose  Vincenty  obtained  a  law  degree.  Jose  Santiago 
completed  several  years  of  college  and  Dorca  Gomez  has  been  working  toward  a  college 
degree.  What  is  significant  about  their  high  degree  of  educational  attainment  compared 
with  the  population  as  a  whole  is  that,  other  than  Vincenty,  the  others  worked  gradually 
over  the  years  to  complete  a  college  education  or  higher  degree.  The  women,  in  particular, 
worked  full  time  at  very  demanding  jobs,  raised  children,  and  participated  in  a  wide  range 
of  community  activities  while  they  worked  on  their  college  degrees. 

Occupational  levels  are  also  high  for  Latino  candidates.  Of  those  who  completed 
the  survey,  twelve  (40  percent)  indicated  they  worked  in  professional/managerial  positions 

8.  Data  on  the  percent  of  Latinos  over  25  years  of  age  in  Massachusetts  with  different  levels  of  educational 
attainment  were  drawn  from  a  report  called  "Latinos  in  Massachusetts:  Poverty,  Income,  Education,  Employment, 
and  Housing,"  published  by  the  Mauricio  Gaston  Institute  for  Latino  Community  Development  and  Public  Policy  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston  (Gaston  Institute  1994).  Data  are  from  the  1990  Census. 


while  nine  (30  percent)  worked  in  clerical/sales/or  other  white-collar  jobs.  Only  five  (17 
percent)  held  positions  that  might  be  considered  blue  collar.  Total  family  income  (1994) 
was  also  higher  than  for  the  population  as  a  whole:  ten  (32  percent)  reported  total  family 
income  of  $40,000  or  less;  twelve  (39  percent)  said  $4i,ooo-$6o,ooo  and  nine  (29  percent) 
reported  income  of  $61,000  or  higher.  The  candidate  interviews  showed  a  range  of 
occupational  levels,  but  many  worked  in  some  branch  of  public  or  social  services. 

While  some  might  say  the  higher  educational,  occupational,  and  income  levels  for 
Latino  candidates  compared  with  the  population  as  a  whole  reflect  a  gap  between 
potential  representatives  and  their  communities,  it  should  be  remembered  that  running  for 
office  requires  certain  skills  and  financial  resources.9  The  Latino  candidates  in  the  sample 
show  evidence  of  bringing  those  resources  to  their  campaigns.  In  addition,  our  findings 
place  Latino  candidates  in  the  mainstream  of  earlier  research:  Carroll  (1985,  66)  states,  for 
example,  that  "among  the  best-documented  observations  about  candidates  and  public 
officials  are  that  they  are  much  better  educated  than  most  of  the  general  population  and 
that  they  tend  to  be  drawn  disproportionately  from  managerial  and  professional 
occupations." 

Another  measure  of  political  resources  available  to  candidates  is  the  degree  of 
exposure  to  politics  within  one's  family  of  origin.  Only  six  candidates  (19  percent)  indicated 
they  "came  from  a  political  family."  The  Latino  candidates  who  run  for  office  in 
Massachusetts  do  not  seem  to  bring  with  them  experiences  with  politics  that  originate  in 
any  substantial  way  in  their  families.  This  is  particularly  true  for  the  Latina  women  in  the 
sample.  Only  one  woman  (11.1  percent)  compared  with  five  men  (22.2  percent)  indicated 
that  they  had  come  from  a  political  family. 

Prior  political  experiences  can  give  prospective  candidates  a  sense  that  they  are 
qualified  to  run  for  office.  Two  items  in  the  survey  specifically  measured  different 
dimensions  of  these  experiences.  Candidates  were  asked  how  influential  the  following 
statements  were  in  their  decision  to  run  for  office  the  first  time:  "I  had  experience  in 
government  positions/appointed  offices"  and  "I  had  sufficient  prior  political  experience." 
Statistically  significant  differences  emerged  when  the  responses  to  these  statements  were 
analyzed  by  gender:  Nine  (41  percent)  of  the  men  agreed  with  the  first  statement  whereas 

none  of  the  women  did;  this  difference  was  statistically  significant  (p<  0.05).  In  addition, 

56  percent  of  the  nine  men  who  agreed  with  the  statement  felt  that  their  prior  experience 
and  positions  in  government  were  "very  important"  in  their  decision  to  run  for  office.  In  a 
similar  way,  nine  (41  percent)  of  the  men  agreed  with  the  statement  that  they  "had 
sufficient  prior  experience;"  only  one  woman  agreed;  this  difference  was  also  statistically 

significant,  although  less  so  (pi  0.1).  In  this  case  75  percent  of  the  nine  men  said  that 

having  sufficient  prior  experience  was  "very  important"  in  their  decision  to  run  while  the 

9.  See,  for  example,  Peter  Skerry  (1993,  319).  In  his  book  on  Mexican-Americans  he  decries  the  gap  between  the 
political  elite  and  the  population  they  serve.  Referring  to  the  elite  leadership,  he  states,  "It  is  certainly  not  self- 
evident  what  interests  recently  arrived  illegal  Mexican  immigrants  share  with  third-generation  Mexican-American 
college  graduates." 


woman  who  agreed  that  she  had  sufficient  prior  experience  did  not  feel  it  was  "very 
important"  in  her  decision  to  run  the  first  time. 

Results  from  the  survey  indicate  that  organizational  membership  was  slightly 
higher  for  men  (mean=3.7)  than  for  the  women  candidates  (mean=3.o).  Latina  women 
were  also  slightly  less  likely  to  have  held  an  appointed  position  prior  to  running  for  office; 
twenty-one  of  the  male  candidates  (68  percent)  indicated  that  they  held  no  such  positions 
-  77.8  percent  of  the  women  held  no  appointed  position.  Also,  while  10  percent  of  the 
men  held  two  or  more  such  positions,  no  woman  held  more  than  one.  The  case-study 
candidates  did  not  hold  many  appointed  positions  prior  to  running  for  office.  When  Jose 
Vincenty  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  held  such  a  position,  he  replied:  "No.  No,  never  did." 
Dorca  Gomez  stated  that  her  community  activities  were  more  of  the  activist  type.  Jose 
Santiago  also  had  not  held  any  appointed  position,  nor  did  Marta  Rosa.  However,  having 
run  for  office,  these  individuals  have  accumulated  what  might  be  considered  political 
capital  and  are  now  more  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  such  positions.  The  case  of 
Dorca  Gomez  is  a  good  illustration  of  how  political  capital  acquired  as  a  candidate 
translates  into  appointed  office  after  running.  Her  appointment  first  in  the  Elections 
Division,  on  the  governor's  Hispanic  Advisory  Commission,  and  then  as  a  commissioner  in 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination  are  good  examples  of  how  running 
for  office  increases  one's  name  recognition,  potential  influence,  and  subsequent  political 
appointments. 

During  the  phone  interviews,  the  Latino  male  candidates  were  much  more  likely  to 
spontaneously  refer  to  past  positions  they  had  held  on  boards  or  community  organizations 
as  evidence  of  their  qualifications  to  run  for  office.  Mike  Rivas  who  ran  for  Springfield  City 
Council  in  1981,  stated,  for  example,  "I  had  worked  in  the  community  for  fourteen  years.  .  . 
I  was  president  of  the  Neighborhood  Citizens  Council  for  a  number  of  years.  I  was  Vice- 
Chairperson  of  the  Hispanic  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Spanish  American  Union." 
L.  Edgar  de  Paz,  who  ran  for  Springfield  School  Committee  in  1991,  indicated  that  he  had 
become  involved  and  elected  to  many  boards  of  both  community  organizations  and  church 
groups.  He  then  said  that  he  had  "invited  a  lot  of  politicians  and  that  gave  me  a  lot  of 
visibility."  The  women  were  more  inclined  to  refer  to  their  organizing  activities  within  the 
community.  This  pattern  confirms  findings  in  a  previous  study  on  Latino  politics  in  Boston 
where  men  focused  more  on  gaining  access  to  positions  and  on  status  acquisition,  while 
the  women  emphasized  connection  to  community  and  collective  action  (Hardy-Fanta,  1993). 

The  female  case-study  candidates  did  hold  board  positions  at  both  Latino  and 
non-Latino  organizations.  Dorca  Gomez,  for  example,  was  the  Chairperson  of  the  Board  at 
the  Brightwood  Community  Development  Corporation  in  Springfield.  Marta  Rosa  was 
President  of  the  Chelsea  Commission  on  Hispanic  Affairs  when  she  first  ran  for  school 
committee.  They  simply  did  not  stress  these  positions  when  discussing  their  decision  to 
run  for  elected  office. 

In  the  phone  interviews,  many  Latino  candidates  expressed  a  need  for  training  on 
how  to  run  a  campaign.  According  to  the  survey  data,  only  eight  (22  percent)  of  the  thirty- 


one  candidates  who  ran  attended  any  kind  of  training  program.  The  interviews  yielded 
some  interesting  details  about  training  programs  for  candidates  that  exist  around  the  state 
and  nationally.  One  candidate  had  been  approached  by  the  Republican  party  to  attend  a 
training  program  since  they  were  eager  to  recruit  Latino  candidates.  Dorca  Gomez 
attended  a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Midwest/Northeast  Voter  Registration  and 
Education  Project  and  found  them  willing  to  be  supportive  in  many  practical  ways  including 
statistical  analysis  on  voting  and  districts.  Jose  Santiago  attended  what  was  supposed  to 
be  a  training  session  sponsored  by  the  Democratic  party  but  found  it  to  have  few  practical 
details  on  running  a  campaign.  Many  of  the  phone  interviews  ended  with  requests  for 
training  workshops  on  how  to  run  a  campaign.  This  is  clearly  a  felt  need  among  Latino 
candidates,  both  women  and  men. 


TABLE  9 

Candidate  Background:  Community  Activities* 

(N=3i)  Not  Very/ 

Activity  Extremely  Active  Very/Somewhat  Active  Not  at  all  Active 

%  Men  %  Women         %  Men  %  Women         %  Men  %  Women 


Help  people  get  services 

46 

33 

46 

67 

9 

0 

Provide  social  services 

27 

33 

59 

44 

14 

22 

Church-related 

18 

11 

32 

22 

50 

67 

Help  at  children's  school 

20 

33 

50 

44 

30 

22 

Participate  in  social  club 

14 

11 

38 

33 

48 

56 

As  member  of  Latino  org. 

64 

33 

32 

67 

4 

0 

Home-country  politics 

9 

0 

9 

12 

81 

88 

Speak  at  local  group/org. 

50 

33 

41 

56 

9 

11 

Running  a  business 

18 

11 

14 

22 

68 

67 

Law  enforcement 

9 

0 

9 

0 

81 

100 

*Percentages  may  not  add  up  to  100  due  to  rounding. 


Community  Activities 

As  part  of  the  survey  we  asked  candidates  about  their  community  activities  prior 
to  running  for  office  the  first  time.  Based  on  prior  research,  we  hypothesized  that  Latina 
women  might  be  most  active  in  roles  directly  connected  to  community  life:  helping  people 
they  knew  get  services,  providing  social  services,  conducting  voter  registration/education, 
and  participating  in  church/school  activities.  We  also  hypothesized  that  men  would  be 
more  active  in  social  clubs.  (See,  for  example,  Hardy-Fanta  1992,  1993).  As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  9,  there  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  the  women  and  men  on 


these  measures.  Men  stated  that  they  were  "extremely  active"  as  members  of  a  Latino 
agency  twice  as  often  as  the  women;  however,  women  stated  that  they  were  "very"  or 
"somewhat  active"  as  members  of  organizations  in  equally  high  numbers.  Men  were  more 
involved  in  law  enforcement  and  also  more  likely  than  the  women  to  indicate  that  they 
were  "extremely  involved"  in  home-country  politics. 

The  survey  results  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  men 
and  women  in  the  type  or  amount  of  community  activities.  The  absence  of  any  statistical 
difference  by  gender  may  be  due,  however,  to  the  small  size  of  the  survey  sample;  the 
small  number  of  individuals  in  each  category  may  have  suppressed  whatever  differences 
there  might  be.  Subtle  differences  do  emerge  in  the  interview  data.  These  interviews 
provide  more  detailed  descriptions  of  some  of  these  community  activities  as  they  relate  to 
the  candidates'  political  backgrounds  and  do  point  to  gender  differences  in  this  area. 

Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein  (elected  to  the  Holyoke  School  Committee  in  1985,  and 
reelected  in  1987,  1989,  and  1991),  for  example,  was  one  of  the  first  Latinas  to  be  elected 
to  office  in  the  state;  she  tied  her  political  success  to  the  personal  relationships  she  had 
with  people  in  the  community.  She  said  that  since  1976  she  "had  done  a  lot  of  street 
work.  Even  before  there  were  soup  kitchens,  my  mother  and  I  took  food,  Pampers  to 
people  in  [welfare]  hotels.  People  remember  -  when  you're  honest  with  people  and  are 
not  asking  to  be  paid  back  .  .  .  they  remember." 

Marta  Rosa  developed  her  political  skills  through  her  church  work.  She  recalled 
picking  up  children  to  take  to  church  and  engaging  their  parents  as  part  of  her  church- 
related  activities.  She  made  a  direct  link  to  her  later  political  work:  "It's  where  you  get 
your  grassroots  organizing  from.  We  did  a  lot  of  door  knocking."  While  the  other 
candidates  were  not  as  active  in  the  church  area,  many  felt  they  drew  on  their  work  and 
other  experiences  when  they  moved  into  politics.  The  campaign  manager  for  Jose  Santiago 
felt,  for  example,  that  Santiago  "had  people  management  skills  from  being  a  law 
enforcement  officer." 

Political  Activities 

As  part  of  the  survey  questionnaire  and  the  case-study  interviews,  candidates  were 
asked  about  their  formal  political  activities  prior  to  running  for  office  the  first  time.  We 
found  that  the  Latino  candidates  showed  high  levels  of  political  activity  prior  to  running  for 
office.  Two-thirds  of  those  surveyed  indicated,  for  example,  that  they  were  active  in  voter 
registration  and  education  activities;  there  were  no  gender  differences  for  this  type  of 
activity.  In  the  interviews  we  found  the  same  pattern:  Both  Latina  and  Latino  candidates 
play  a  major  role  in  local  Latino  voter  registration  efforts.  Marta  Rosa,  as  an  example,  has 
been  consistently  at  the  forefront  of  voter  registration  efforts  in  Chelsea  along  with  Leticia 
Ortiz  who  ran  for  office  three  times  in  Chelsea  and  was  elected  to  the  Chelsea  City  Council 
in  1993.  Jose  Vincenty  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Atrevete  Con  Tu  Voto  voter 
registration  drive  to  Boston  with  the  National  Congress  for  Puerto  Rican  Rights.  While  Jose 


TABLE  10 

Candidate  Background:  Political  Activities 

(N=3i) 

Artivitv                                                   All  Candidatps 

(N)  % 

Mpn 

O/ 
10 

Wn  mpn 

WVUI IICI  1 

% 

Worked  on  an  election  campaign 

(25) 

81 

77 

89 

Served  as  campaign  staff 

(9) 

29 

32 

22 

Been  delegate  to  state  party 

caucus  /convention 

(13) 

42 

41 

44 

Been  member  of  local 

party  organization 

(15) 

48 

46 

56 

Santiago  and  Dorca  Gomez  were  less  active  before  they  ran,  they  became  major  forces  in 
that  area  once  they  were  running  for  office  and  have  remained  so. 

Working  on  an  election  campaign  often  develops  political  skills  and  generates 
political  resources  for  individuals  who  then  go  on  to  run  for  elected  office.  The  Center  for 
the  American  Woman  in  Politics  found  that,  for  those  who  are  elected  to  office,  "women 
more  often  than  men  have  worked  in  political  campaigns"  (Carroll  and  Strimling  1983,  39). 
The  current  study  extends  that  finding  to  Latino  communities:  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  10, 
81  percent  of  the  Latino  candidates  in  Massachusetts  indicated  that  they  had  worked  on  an 
election  campaign;  women  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  have  done  so  compared  with 
men  (89  percent  vs.  77  percent). 

An  interesting  finding  was  that,  in  this  sample,  Latino  male  candidates  were  more 
likely  than  women  to  have  served  as  campaign  staff  of  either  a  Latino  or  non-Latino 
candidate.  (32  percent  compared  with  22  percent).  It  may  be  that  the  wording  of  the 
question  was  ambiguous;  perhaps  the  women  were  less  inclined  to  identify  themselves  as 
"staff"  but  rather  saw  themselves  as  "working  on  a  campaign"  which  would  explain  their 
extremely  high  percentage  in  that  category.  Perhaps  the  men,  who,  in  their  interviews, 
seemed  inclined  to  talk  more  about  the  formal  positions  they  hold  in  organizations  also 
would  be  more  likely  to  consider  themselves  to  be  "campaign  staff"  as  opposed  to  simply 
"workers."  This  finding  also  runs  counter  to  the  data  gathered  in  the  qualitative 
interviews  where  virtually  all  of  the  candidates  indicated  that  more  of  their  campaign  staff 
were  women  than  men  and  that  Latina  women  were  extremely  involved  at  all  levels  of  the 
campaigns. 

Interview  data  suggest  that  Latina  women  also  play  a  substantial  role  as  campaign 
managers  as  well  as  campaign  workers  for  both  male  and  female  candidates.  Tania  Garcia, 
who  was  Jose  Vincenty's  campaign  manager  in  his  race  for  an  at-large  Boston  City  Council 
seat  in  1993,  said  quite  clearly:  "Women  play  a  major  role  in  most  campaigns  and 
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elections."  While  41  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  women 
campaign  managers  and  7  percent  indicated  that  they  had  both  a  man  and  a  woman  as  a 
campaign  manager,  it  is  not  clear  what  proportion  of  those  were  Latina  women.  However, 
for  the  twenty  candidates  for  whom  we  have  complete  data,  35  percent  indicated  that  at 
least  one  of  their  campaign  managers  was  a  Latina  woman.  In  addition,  two  of  the 
candidates  we  interviewed  for  the  case  study  had  women  campaign  managers:  one  of  the 
two  was  a  Latina  woman.  Thus,  these  findings  are  suggestive  that  Latina  women  may  play 
a  significant  role  at  running  election  campaigns;  although,  further  research  on  this  topic  is 
clearly  needed. 

Latino  candidates  seem  to  be  quite  active  in  political  party  activities:  54  percent  of 
the  men  and  78  percent  of  the  women  said  they  were  "extremely,"  "very,"  or  "somewhat" 
active  in  Democratic  party  activities.  This  finding  confirms  Carroll's  (1985)  research  where 
75  percent  of  female  candidates  were  active  in  political  parties  at  the  local  level.  (It 
should  be  noted  that  17  percent  of  the  survey  sample  -  mostly  men  -  indicated  they  were 
active  in  Republican  party  activities,  a  percent  proportionate  to  the  number  of  Republican 
candidates  in  the  sample.)  Table  10  also  shows  that  the  candidates  served  as  delegates  to 
the  state  party  caucus/conventions  (42  percent)  and/or  as  members  of  local  party 
organizations  (48  percent)  in  relatively  high  proportions.  Unfortunately,  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  the  political  parties  were  "not  at  all 
supportive"  when  they  were  running  for  office.  It  seems  from  these  data  that  Latino 
candidates  support  the  political  parties  but  do  not  receive  much  support  in  return. 

Some  of  the  candidates  we  interviewed  had  considerable  experience  in  political 
parties  and  prior  election  campaigns.  Jose  Vincenty,  for  example,  worked  on  numerous 
local  and  national  campaigns  prior  to  running  for  office.  He  had  been  very  active  in  the 
Democratic  party  since  he  was  a  teenager.  He  said,  "When  I  was  a  teenager  I  lived  in  New 
York  City.  I  joined  Democratic  clubs."  When  he  moved  to  Boston  in  1980,  he  joined  the 
Felix  Arroyo  campaigns  for  school  committee  and  said,  "That  was  kind  of  my  birth  in 
politics  here."  He  also  did  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on  the  Bruce  Boiling  campaign 
where  he  learned  about  voter  identification,  a  skill  he  used  in  his  own  campaign  for  city 
council  in  1993. 

Dorca  Gomez  had  worked  on  numerous  campaigns  in  New  York  City  as  a  young 
person  but  was  not  an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party  in  Massachusetts  prior  to 
running  for  state  representative  in  1992.  In  fact,  she  found  local  party  officials  less  than 
supportive  because  of  her  lack  of  prior  involvement  in  the  party:  "I  wasn't  a  member  [of 
the  Ward  Committee]  when  I  decided  to  run  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  taken  to  task  by 
the  Ward  Committee  -  "Well,  where  have  you  been?" 

Facilitative  Factors 

Candidates  do  not  rely  only  on  skills  learned  through  their  community  activities  or 
prior  political  experiences  when  they  run  for  office.  Candidates  also  draw  on  factors 
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stemming  from  their  personal  lives  that  may  contribute  to  a  successful  election  campaign. 
These  facilitative  factors  include:  financial  resources,  a  group  of  loyal  friends,  family 
support,  a  flexible  occupation,  having  children  who  are  old  enough,  and  a  sense  of 
confidence.  The  survey  data  and  interviews  show  that  Latino  candidates,  both  male  and 
female,  consider  these  factors  to  be  important.  Certain  gender  differences  were  evident, 
however,  in  the  survey  data  as  well  as  in  the  interviews. 

Table  11  summarizes  the  survey  data  on  the  facilitative  factors  and  highlights  a 
number  of  gender  differences.  Most  Latino  candidates  surveyed  identified  insufficient 
financial  resources  as  a  barrier  to  election.  Only  six  (20  percent)  of  the  candidates 
indicated  that  they  had  sufficient  financial  resources  prior  to  running  for  office;  five  (24 
percent)  of  the  men  and  only  one  (11  percent)  of  the  women  indicated  that  they  had 
sufficient  financial  resources.10 

The  lack  of  money  was  also  a  consistent  theme  throughout  all  the  interviews. 
Candidate  after  candidate,  when  asked  about  problematic  aspects  of  their  campaigns, 
pointed  to  insufficient  financial  resources.  Nelson  Merced,  a  former  state  legislator, 
responded,  for  example:  "Money.  We  never  had  enough  money."    Cesar  Ruiz,  who  ran  for 
Springfield  City  Council  in  1979  and  was  elected  to  the  Springfield  School  Committee  in 
1981,  also  answered  "Raising  money,"  when  asked  about  problems  for  his  campaigns. 
Carmen  Rosa,  who  was  elected  at-large  to  the  Springfield  School  Committee  in  1993,  said: 
"I  wasn't  intimidated  about  the  campaign  except  about  raising  money.  I  came  from  a 
working-class  family  where  some  only  had  a  third-grade  education.  I  knew  what  it  was  to 
go  to  bed  hungry.  But  the  bottom  line  is  that  a  campaign  needs  money." 

While  money  was  a  chronic  obstacle  for  the  candidates,  the  data  suggest  that 
many  go  into  their  campaigns  strong  in  the  more  personal  resources  needed  for  running: 
loyal  supporters,  family  support,  flexible  occupation,  and  confidence  -  a  sense  of  being 
capable  and  able  to  overcome  any  discrimination  they  might  face.  Table  11  shows,  for 
example,  that  97  percent  of  the  candidates  had  a  group  of  loyal  friends  and  supporters, 
and  that  74  percent  indicated  that  they  received  encouragement  and  support  from  their 
families.  It  should  be  noted  that  slightly  more  men  than  women  indicated  that  they  had  a 
group  of  loyal  friends  and  supporters,  whereas  a  substantially  greater  percentage  of 
women  (89  percent)  than  men  (68  percent)  felt  their  families  supported  them  in  their 
decision  to  run.  While  the  data  do  not  explain  why  more  women  than  men  entered  their 
races  with  family  support,  prior  research  suggests  that  the  high  priority  women  give  to  this 
factor  may  mean  that  only  women  with  this  level  of  support  feel  they  can  run  for  office.11 
In  addition,  an  earlier  study  by  Carroll  (1985)  found  married  women  to  be  "more  likely  than 
married  men  to  place  spousal  and  family  support  as  of  uppermost  importance"  (quoted  in 
Clark  1994,  105)  when  running  for  elected  office. 

10.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  numbers  involved  are  extremely  small  and  are  offered  only  as  suggestive. 

11.  Carroll  (1985,  30)  writes,  "The  absence  in  previous  research  of  any  indication  that  family  support  was  critical 
to  the  initiation  of  candidacies  suggests  that  family  encouragement  may  be  of  greater  importance  to  female  than 
to  male  candidates." 
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Candidate  Background:  Facilitative  Factors 
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The  women  interviewed  for  the  case  studies  also  highlighted  family  support  more 
than  did  the  men.  (We  explored  issues  of  support  mostly  with  the  case-study  candidates 
because  the  time  available  for  the  phone  interviews  was  more  limited.)  Dorca  Gomez's  two 
children,  for  example,  who  were  teenagers  at  the  time,  were  highly  involved  in  her  1992 
campaign  for  state  representative.  When  asked  what  they  did,  she  replied:  "Everything. 
They  set  up  the  materials  for  me.  We  were  having  coffee  hours.  You  have  to  send  a  crew 
ahead.  They  would  go."  They  also  helped  with  the  "standouts":  "They'd  be  with  me 
every  single  Saturday  or  Sunday  and  even  during  the  week.  They  were  real  supportive." 

The  support  extended  beyond  her  children:  "My  sister  cleaned  my  house  when  she 
saw  I  couldn't  stand  it  anymore,"  and  her  mother  and  other  sisters  helped  as  well:  "All  of 
them.  Every  single  one  of  them." 

Marta  Rosa,  currently  city  councilor  in  Chelsea,  was  as  effusive  as  Gomez  in  the 
way  she  described  the  support  of  her  children,  husband,  and  extended  family.  She  said 
she  never  needed  child  care  when  she  campaigned  because  her  children  "They  came  to  all 
the  events.  They  came  to  the  elderly  events  and  made  little  speeches  about  'Vote  for 
mommy'."  She  attributes  some  of  her  success  with  the  elderly  to  her  children:  "The 
elderly  loved  it.  [The  children]  used  to  make  speeches  and  we  would  bring  cookies  and  if 
you  win  the  elderly  vote,  you  win  at-large  elections." 

Men  also  discussed  the  support  they  received  from  family  members.  Jose  Vincenty, 
for  example,  said,  "I've  had  my  kids  get  involved  too,  just  going  to  fairs  and  just  sitting 
there  and  going  into  the  crowds  getting  people  to  vote."  He  also  mentioned  that  his 
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mother  came  to  Boston  to  help  take  care  of  his  children  while  he  campaigned.  Jose 
Santiago  stated  that  his  wife  often  put  aside  her  work  or  the  housework  to  assist  him  in 
his  campaign:  "Sometimes  she  kept  track  of  my  appointments  and  she  would  tell  me  that, 
'You  have  to  be  there  at  this  time.  Let's  go.'  .  .  .  She  was  very  supportive.  Sometimes  she 
would  put  her  things  aside  to  really  support  me."  In  general,  however,  the  comments  from 
male  respondents  were  relatively  brief  and  limited  in  scope. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  these  differences  emerge  simply  because  of  the 
women's  tendency  to  speak  more  effusively  in  general,  but  it  is  certainly  likely  that  the 
differences  reflect  the  importance  women  placed  on  these  relationships.  The  nature  of 
these  relationships  will  be  explored  more  fully  during  the  discussion  of  campaign 
strategies. 

Having  children  who  were  old  enough  for  the  candidate  to  feel  comfortable  leaving 
them  in  order  to  campaign  was  true  for  more  women  than  men;  67  percent  of  the  women 
said  this  statement  was  true  for  them  compared  with  only  18  percent  of  the  men.  In 

addition,  the  difference  was  highly  significant  (p<  0.01).  This  finding  is  particularly 

interesting  because  a  greater  proportion  of  the  men  had  young  children  than  the  women; 
17  percent  of  the  men  had  children  under  the  age  of  six  compared  with  12  percent  of  the 
women.  In  addition,  67  percent  of  the  men  compared  with  38  percent  of  the  women  had 
children  under  twelve.  This  finding,  and  the  fact  that  Latina  candidates  are  older  than  their 
male  counterparts,  supports  earlier  research  on  women  candidates  in  general.  Clark  (1994) 
and  Kirkpatrick  (1974,  38),  for  example,  found  that  women  were  more  likely  to  delay  their 
political  careers  until  their  children  reached  school  age.  Carroll  and  Strimling  (1983,  28) 
also  found  that  "women  more  often  than  men  report  that  the  age  of  their  children  was 
very  important  in  their  decisions  to  run  for  their  current  offices." 
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V. 

Gender  and  Running  for  Office 
as  a  Laf  ino/a  Candidate  


arlier  in  this  report  we  documented  the  remarkable  fact  that,  when  they  run 
for  office,  Latina  women  win  their  election  campaigns  at  higher  rates  than  Latino  men. 
Data  from  the  survey  questionnaire  and  interviews  suggest  two  important  dynamics 
occurring  at  the  intersection  of  gender  and  Latino  politics  in  Massachusetts:  (1)  Latino 
candidates  -  especially  women  -  have  not  been  aware  of  the  gender  difference  in  rates  of 
election  and,  related  to  this  point,  (2)  Latina  candidates  face  certain  barriers  when  they  run 
that  Latino  (male)  candidates  do  not. 


Barriers  Faced  by  Latina  Candidates 

Survey  results  indicate  that  Latina  candidates  are  unaware  that,  as  a  group,  they 
have  been  elected  to  office  in  Massachusetts  at  higher  rates  than  Latino  men  who  have  run 
for  office.  As  Table  12  shows,  only  one  woman  in  the  sample  answered  "definitely  yes"  to 
the  question  "Do  you  think  that,  when  they  run  for  office,  Latina  women  are  just  as  likely 
to  get  elected  as  Latino  men?"  whereas  almost  half  (48  percent)  of  the  men  said  yes.  Only 
14  percent  of  the  men  answered  "probably/  definitely  no;"  in  contrast,  half  (50  percent)  of 
the  women  answered  "probably/definitely  no"  to  this  question. 

The  Latino  gender  gap  in  perceptions  about  how  likely  women  are  to  be  elected  is 
not  surprising  when  examined  in  light  of  earlier  research  studies  on  the  topic.  Several 
studies  have  found  that,  when  running  for  office,  more  women  than  men  feel  they  are  less 
likely  to  win.  Witt,  Paget,  and  Matthews  (1994,  266),  for  example,  found  that,  in  a  survey 
of  twelve  states,  73  percent  of  women  felt  it  was  harder  to  get  ahead  in  politics  compared 
with  only  41  percent  of  the  men.12  Women's  outlook  about  electoral  success  may  be  more 
pessimistic,  in  part,  because,  as  Sherman,  Cardozo,  and  Rohrbach  (1996,  16)  suggest,  they 
have  been  excluded  from  the  political  arena  in  the  past. 

The  Latina  women  did,  indeed,  identify  a  great  number  of  barriers  they  face,  as 
women.  Major  gender  differences  emerged  in  the  responses  to  the  second  question:  "Do 


12.  See,  also,  Mellman,  Lazarus,  Lake,  Inc.  (1994). 


you  think  that,  when  they  run  for  office,  Latina  women  face  barriers  that  men  do  not  face?" 
As  can  be  seen  in  Table  12,  75  percent  of  the  women  in  the  survey  sample  stated 
"definitely  yes"  in  response  to  this  question  compared  with  only  27  percent  of  the  men. 


TABLE  12 

Latino/a  Perceptions  about  Election  Outcome  and  Barriers 

(N=3i) 

Do  you  think  that, 

"Definitely 

"Probably 

Probably/ 

when  they  run  for  office, 

Yes" 

Yes" 

1^       C.  mm  !l  *  1  .  .     k|.  II 

Definitely  No 

Latina  women 

Gender 

(N) 

% 

(N) 

% 

(N)  % 

...  are  just  as  likely  to  get 

Men 

(10) 

48 

(8) 

38 

(3)  14 

elected  as  Latino  men? 

Women 

(1) 

12 

(3) 

38 

(4)  50 

.  .  .  face  barriers  Latino  men 

Men 

(6) 

27 

(11) 

50 

(5)  23 

do  not  face? 

Women 

(6) 

75 

(2) 

25 

(0)  0 

One  of  the  barriers  identified  in  interviews  with  the  Latina  candidates  is  a  political 
establishment  that  has  traditionally  been  dominated  by  men.  A  woman  who  ran  for  state 
representative  said,  for  example,  that  the  biggest  hurdle  women  have  to  overcome 
compared  with  men  is  the  male  establishment.  She  said  women  have  to  "fight  the 
stereotypes.  It's  still  a  predominantly  male-dominated  government.  How  many 
congresswomen  are  there?  Twenty-three  out  of  a  hundred  and  some  odd?  Now  think 
about  it."  In  addition,  as  she  said,  some  men  are  bitter  that  a  Latino  man  has  not  won: 
"More  than  a  Hispanic  woman  -  it's  bad  enough  that  a  Hispanic  man  hasn't  won  -  That's 
the  mentality.  Okay?  'How  dare  you?'  It's  sad." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  men  were  not  unaware  of  the  barriers  women  face. 
Jose  Santiago,  the  first  Latino  elected  to  the  Lawrence  City  Council,  also  identified  the 
general  effect  of  a  male  political  establishment  as  a  hurdle  for  Latina  women  when  he 
remarked:  "I  think  that  a  Latina  woman  has  a  bigger  hurdle  to  overcome  because  most  of 
the  elected  officials  nowadays  within  the  city  are  male.  The  positions  have  been 
dominated  by  males  within  the  city." 

Latina  women  also  face  stereotypes  and  prejudices  about  the  role  of  women  in 
political  life  -  and  about  Latina  women  specifically.  Gladys  Vega,  a  community 
representative  in  Chelsea,  explained  how  she  was  treated  at  a  meeting  of  an  organization 
where  she  was  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  She  was  leading  a  discussion  when 
a  man  interrupted  and  said:  "Stop,  stop.  Don't  tell  me  that  you  are  the  president  of  this 
board.  It's  because  of  that  that  the  United  States  is  going  downhill  -  because  of  these 
women."  Another  Latina  in  Chelsea  attributed  problems  Latinas  face  to  attitudes  men  have 
about  women's  role  in  politics:  "Women  have  always  been  demeaned  by  men.  ...  I 
would  want  them  to  realize  that  we  also  have  intelligence,  that  we  are  not  only  women  to 
have  children  and  be  home  and  feel  that  they  are  the  authority  and  we  have  to  bow  to 
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men."  Comments  like  these  were  expressed  by  women  around  the  state. 

Some  of  the  stereotypes  are  more  specifically  related  to  race  and  ethnicity.  Doris 
Cruz,  who  was  elected  to  the  Amherst  School  Committee  twice,  in  1988  and  1991,  but  who 
lost  her  bid  for  selectboard  in  1993,  felt  that  many  in  Amherst  "would  make  comments 
like:  'We  don't  have  any  problems  in  Amherst  so  why  do  you  need  to  represent  people  of 
color?"1  She  also  shared  that  "people  who  worked  on  my  campaign  stressed  that  I  should 
do  a  complete  makeover  that  would  hide,  neutralize,  stereotypes  about  me.  For  example, 
Latina  women  tend  to  wear  high  heels  and  I  was  encouraged  to  wear  flats." 

Latinas  were  also  more  likely  than  Latino  male  candidates  to  indicate  that  they 
face  barriers  within  the  Latino  community  specifically.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  13,  for 
example,  75  percent  of  the  Latina  candidates  who  responded  to  the  survey  felt  they  were 
"less  accepted"  than  Latino  male  candidates  within  the  Latino  community.  Only  27 
percent  of  the  male  candidates  indicated  that  they  felt  Latina  candidates  were  less  well 
accepted.  It  may  well  be  that,  when  the  men  examine  the  likelihood  of  winning  elections 
as  Latinos,  they  anticipate  and  experience  barriers  against  them  as  an  ethnic  group.  The 
Latina  women,  in  contrast,  identify  barriers  based  on  gender. 


TABLE  13 

Barriers  for  Latina  Candidates  in  the  Latino  Community 

(N=3i) 

"More 

"Accepted 

"Not  Accepted 

In  the  Latino  community, 

Accepted" 

the  Same" 

as  Well" 

how  well  accepted  is 

Gender  (N)  % 

(N) 

% 

(N)  % 

...  a  Latina  woman  when 

she  runs  for  office  compared 

Men      (2)  9 

(14) 

64 

(6)  27 

with  a  Latino  man? 

Women  (0)  0 

(2) 

25 

(6)  75 

Gender  and  the  Decision  to  Run 


Prior  research  has  virtually  ignored  the  reasons  Latino  candidates  run  for  elected 
office.13  In  the  current  study,  some  of  the  most  interesting  gender  differences  emerged 
when  Latina  women  and  Latino  men  were  asked  the  reasons  why  they  chose  to  run  for 
elected  office.  We  found  that  the  decision  to  run  is  a  complex  process  that  is  deeply 
personal,  as  well  as  driven  by  concern  for  policy  issues.  We  found  that  Latina  women 
share  many  of  the  same  concerns  and  motivators  as  the  Latino  men,  but  that  certain 
subtle  differences  exist  as  well. 

13.  We  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  single  empirical  study  of  Latino  candidates  in  this  country.  Virtually  all 
research  focuses  on  Latino  elected  officials  and  thus  only  describes  the  paths  to  political  office  of  candidates  who 
win  their  election  campaigns. 


Some  Latino  men  and  women  run  for  office  because  they  feel  they  are  well 
qualified  and  have  had  long-standing  ties  to  the  Latino  community.  Miguel  Rivas,  for 
example,  recalled  his  run  for  Springfield  City  Council  in  1981:  "I  felt  I  had  the  background 
and  qualifications  to  do  it.  .  .  .  It  was  the  first  time  the  [Latino]  community  had  someone 
they  knew.  It  increased  the  Latino  voting  by  41  percent.  .  .  .  The  community  knew  me." 

Some  ran  for  office  as  a  response  to  the  anger  and  frustration  they  felt  over  the 
conditions  facing  Latinos.  Cruzita  Rivera  who  ran  for  state  representative  in  Springfield  in 
1992  responded  to  our  question  with:  "I'd  say  more  out  of  anger  -  out  of  concern  for  our 
community."  Candidates  also  expressed  the  desire  to  "get  involved"  and  provide  a  service 
to  the  community.  Carolyn  P.  Boumila-Vega  who  ran  for  Chelsea  alderman  in  1993,  stated, 
for  example,  "I  was  always  involved  in  either  student  councils,  clubs  or  organizations  in 
high  school.  I  was  always  vice  president,  president  or  secretary.  At  Suffolk  [College],  I  was 
president  of  the  psychology  club  for  two  years,  and  I  worked  on  the  newspaper  and 
yearbook.  I  then  graduated  .  .  .  and  I  wanted  to  give  something  back  to  my  community.  It 
was  a  new  election  and  no  one  was  running  in  my  ward  so  I  figured,  'Let  me  jump  in."  I 
was  interested  and  wanted  to  help.  I  also  wanted  to  show  my  community  that  even 
though  I  was  female,  Hispanic  and  young,  I  could  still  run." 

For  many,  running  for  office  was  a  very  personal  decision.  John  Rivera  ran  for 
Springfield  City  Council  in  1989  and  then,  in  1994,  for  state  representative.  When  asked 
why  he  ran,  he  explained:  "[It  was]  more  of  a  personal  thing.  They  needed  a  Hispanic.  I 
just  wanted  to  represent  the  people  in  an  honest  way.  If  I  become  a  part  of  the  decision 
making  body  I  could  address  the  issues.  ...  We  don't  have  any  one  who  worked  from  the 
heart,  being  honest." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  candidates  we  interviewed  did  not  run  for  one  reason 
alone.  Their  decisions  were  based  on  complex  mixtures  of  what  might  be  considered  self- 
interest  or  personal  ambition  and  altruism  -  a  desire  to  serve  and  "give  something  to  the 
community."  One  common  theme  was  a  sense  that  for  Latino  communities  to  prosper, 
they  need  representatives  and  for  Latinos  to  get  elected,  more  candidates  need  to  run. 
The  sense  that  "no  one  else  was  running"  prompted  many  candidates  into  the  race.  Dorca 
Gomez,  for  example,  said,  "I  had  no  ambition  with  regards  to  running  for  office  at  all.  .  . 
Everybody  was  shocked.  No  one  believed  it"  when  she  decided  to  run.  Nevertheless,  she 
felt  compelled  to  run  when  the  long-time  state  representative  in  Springfield  was  leaving 
office  and  it  appeared  that  none  of  the  Latino  leaders  in  the  city  were  running. 

In  Chelsea  the  major  stimulus  for  Marta  Rosa's  first  run  for  office  in  1989  was  a 
community  crisis:  the  proposed  "takeover"  of  the  Chelsea  school  system  by  Boston 
University.  This  event  mobilized  the  community  and,  with  Marta  Rosa  in  the  lead, 
prompted  many  Latinos  to  run  for  office  in  Chelsea.  Boston's  Jose  Vincenty  exemplifies  the 
blending  of  a  personal  interest  in  politics  with  a  desire  to  increase  Latino  representation. 
He  explained:  "I've  always  liked  politics.  I  just  knew  I  was  going  to  do  it  eventually."  At 
the  same  time,  Vincenty  described  at  length  his  beliefs  regarding  the  importance  of  public 
service  and  how  critical  it  was  for  Latinos  to  gain  representation  in  Boston. 


Many  of  those  we  interviewed  expressed  the  sense  that  it  was  time  for  Latinos  to 
run  -  not  to  be  hesitant.  Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein,  for  example,  was  elected  to  the 
Holyoke  School  Committee  four  times,  and  has  this  piece  of  advice  for  prospective 
candidates:  "Some  people  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  this  mysterious  thing  you  have  to 
have  to  run  for  office.  I  don't  think  that.  If  you  have  the  desire  to  run  -  do  it."  And  Linda 
Torres,  who  ran  for  state  representative  from  Springfield  in  1994,  said:  "Don't  be  afraid  to 
run.  You  can't  wait  for  the  other  guy." 

Running  for  office  also  serves  to  inspire  other  Puerto  Ricans,  Dominicans,  Mexican 
Americans,  Cubans,  and  Central  and  South  Americans  to  consider  becoming  candidates, 
thus  having  the  potential  to  increase  Latino  representation.  Juan  A.  Gomez,  who  ran  twice 
for  Worcester  School  Committee,  in  1989  and  1993,  explained:  "Having  run  opened  the 
doors  for  bigger  hopes  for  Latinos  in  Worcester."  Running  for  office  also  inspires  Latino 
voter  participation,  said  Ralph  Carrero,  elected  to  the  Lawrence  School  Committee  in  1991: 
"One  way  to  encourage  Latino  voters  is  to  have  Latino  candidates.  The  more  Latino 
candidates,  the  more  motivated  Latinos  would  be  to  get  registered."  Felix  Arroyo,  who 
garnered  over  50,000  votes  in  his  1983  race  for  Boston  School  Committee,  attributed 
increased  voter  participation  during  his  election  campaigns  to  his  running  for  office: 
"Running  is  a  tool  to  get  Latinos  to  participate." 

While  the  Latino  candidates  we  interviewed  shared  many  of  the  same  concerns 
and  motivations  in  deciding  to  run  for  office,  subtle  gender  differences  were  detected. 
First,  the  candidates  differed  by  gender  in  how  they  responded  to  the  interview  question, 
"Why  did  you  decide  to  run  for  political  office?"    Of  particular  note  is  that  the  Latino  male 
candidates  were  much  more  inclined  to  respond  with  comments  that  reflected  self-interest 
and  what  might  be  considered  the  more  abstract  "need  for  Latino  representation."  For 
example,  several  men  responded  with  a  simple  answer:  "Ego."  None  of  the  women  did  so. 
During  the  phone  interviews,  in  particular,  the  theme  of  "No  one  else  was  running,"  or  "It 
offered  an  opportunity"  was  much  more  evident  in  the  responses  of  men  than  those  of 
women.  Seven  men  used  statements  to  that  effect  compared  with  only  one  woman. 
Twelve  of  the  phone  interviews  with  men  stressed  the  need  for  representation  compared 
with  only  one  with  a  Latina  candidate. 

In  general,  the  Latina  candidates  presented  a  much  more  varied  range  of  reasons 
why  they  decided  to  run.  Their  interviews  were  more  interspersed  with  policy  issues  like 
education,  inequality,  poverty,  and  a  sense  of  anger  at  the  conditions  Latinos  face  in  their 
communities.  These  gender  differences  confirm  earlier  research  results.  The  Center  for  the 
American  Woman  in  Politics  points  to  research  by  Constantini  and  Craik  (1972)  who 
concluded  that  "women's  participation  is  more  often  motivated  by  public-serving 
considerations,  while  men's  participation  is  more  often  motivated  by  self-serving 
considerations"  (Carroll  and  Strimling  1983,  116).  The  Center  for  the  American  Woman  in 
Politics  also  found  in  their  1983  study  of  male  and  female  officeholders  that  concern  over 
public  policy  issues  was  of  importance  in  deciding  to  run  for  office  for  more  women 
candidates  than  men  (Carroll  and  Strimling  1983,  116-117).  The  desire  to  bring  about 


social  change  also  figured  prominently  in  the  reasons  for  running  for  office  in  the 
responses  of  women  officeholders  to  a  higher  degree  than  men  (Carroll  and  Strimling  1983, 
121).  Witt,  Paget,  and  Matthews  (1994,  248),  highlight  the  difference  between  the  more 
self-interested  motivations  of  men  and  the  more  issue-based  motivations  of  women  when 
they  quote  from  a  woman  in  their  survey:  "The  guys  are  there  to  advance  their  careers;  the 
women  are  there  as  issue  advocates.  They  care  about  something.  Or  they  really  want  to 
serve  the  public."  Sherman,  Cardozo,  and  Rohrbach  (1996,  31),  found  a  similar  pattern  in 
their  study  of  women  municipal  officeholders  in  Massachusetts;  one  of  their  respondents 
wrote:  "Women  care  more  about  community  and  less  about  personal  aggrandizement." 

We  did  not  only  analyze  the  candidate  interviews  for  motivation  to  run  for  office; 
items  on  this  topic  were  also  included  in  the  mailed  survey.  We  asked  the  candidates  to 
indicate  whether  a  variety  of  policy  issues  were  important  in  their  decision  to  run,  and  if 
important,  how  important.  Table  14  presents  the  gender  breakdown  of  their  responses.  It 
is  evident  that  the  "need  for  representation"  of  Latino  community  interests  was  of  primary 
concern  to  all  the  candidates,  followed  closely  by  "better  government  decisions," 
education,  and  employment  opportunities.  Only  nine  indicated  that  the  need  for  welfare 
reform  was  a  significant  factor  in  their  decision  to  run,  suggesting  that  there  is  a 
considerable  gap  between  Latinos  and  the  U.S.  Congress  in  this  policy  area. 

TABLE  14 

Policy  Concerns:  Influence  on  Decision  to  Run 

(N=3i) 

Yes,  Influenced  Decision  to  Run 
Policy  Concerns/Issues  All 


Candidates 

Men 

Women 

(N) 

% 

% 

% 

Improve  police  protection 

(17) 

57 

64 

38 

Need  to  bring  more  business  into  community 

(20) 

67 

72 

50 

Lack  of  public  services+ 

(17) 

59 

64 

43 

Lack  of  safe/affordable  housing* 

(20) 

67 

77 

38 

Need  better  government  decisions 

(28) 

93 

91 

100 

Poor  quality  education  in  city/district 

(24) 

80 

82 

75 

Need  representation  of  Latino  community  interests 

(30) 

100 

100 

100 

Need  for  welfare  reform 

(9) 

3i 

29 

38 

Reduce  bureaucracy/size  of  government 

(12) 

40 

41 

38 

Support  bilingual  education 

(20) 

67 

64 

75 

Increase  minority  businesses 

(22) 

73 

77 

62 

Increase  Latino  employment  opportunities 

(24) 

80 

82 

75 

+Occasionally,  percents  differ  for  the  same  (N)  due  to  missing  data. 
*p<  0.05 


Gender  differences  were  largest  for  items  on:  "housing"  (77  percent  men,  38 

percent  women;  p<-  0.05)  and  "police  protection"  (64  percent  men,  38  percent  women). 

The  significant  and  large  difference  between  men  and  women  on  the  importance  of  "safe 
and  affordable  housing"  in  their  decision  to  run  is  puzzling  and  not  explained  by  the 
interview  data.  The  area  of  police  protection  is  easier  to  explain  since  several  of  the  male 
candidates  come  from  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

Candidates  run  for  office  for  reasons  other  than  their  beliefs  or  concerns  about 
specific  policy  issues,  of  course.  The  survey  questionnaire  posed  questions  designed  to 
uncover  some  of  the  more  personal  motivations  of  candidates  when  they  run  for  office. 
Table  15  provides  a  picture  of  some  of  the  factors,  besides  specific  policy  concerns,  that 
the  candidates  considered  influential  in  their  decision  to  run  for  office  the  first  time.  Again, 
the  lack  of  Latino  representation  was  considered  influential  by  all  thirty-one  candidates, 
women  and  men  alike. 


TABLE  15 

Motivating  Factors:  Influence  on  Decision  to  Run 

(N=3i) 

Yes,  Influenced  Decision  to  Run 

Motivating  Factors 

All  Candidates 

Men 

Women 

(N) 

% 

% 

% 

Concern  about  one  or  two  issues 

(24) 

80 

76 

89 

Lack  of  representation  of  Latinos 

(3i) 

100 

100 

100 

Election  offered  opportunity  to  be  elected 

(21) 

72 

70 

78 

Always  interested  in  holding  a  position  in  government 

(13) 

42 

46 

33 

People  in  community  urged  me  to  run 

(21) 

68 

68 

67 

Conditions  bad  for  Latinos  in  community 

(25) 

81 

86 

67 

Being  in  office  would  enhance  my  personal 

standing  in  community 

(9) 

29 

32 

22 

No  one  else  was  running 

(9) 

29 

23 

44 

Something  1  always  wanted  to  do 

(14) 

45 

50 

33 

Wanted  to  combat  racism  and  discrimination 

(15) 

50 

38 

78 

Raised  in  a  very  political  family 

(6) 

19 

23 

11 

Recruited  by  political  party 

(1) 

3 

Had  not  wanted  to  run  but  was  urged  to 

by  people  1  respect 

(13) 

43 

64 
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As  can  be  seen  in  Table  15  and  expected  from  prior  research  results  (see  the  above 
discussion  for  example),  women  were  slightly  more  likely  than  men  to  indicate  that  concern 
about  one  or  two  policy  issues  influenced  their  decision  but  this  difference  (89  percent  to 


76  percent)  was  not  statistically  significant.  They  were  also  less  inclined  than  men  to 
check  reasons  for  running  that  reflect  self  interest:  having  been  "always  interested  in 
holding  a  position  in  government"  (33  percent  women,  46  percent  men)  and  "something  I 
always  wanted  to  do"  (33  percent  women,  50  percent  men).  There  was  also  a  ten-point 
difference  on  the  item:  "Being  in  office  would  enhance  my  personal  standing  in  the 
community."  The  largest  gender  difference  is  found  in  the  item  "combat  racism  and 
discrimination":  78  percent  of  women  compared  with  only  38  percent  of  the  men  stated 
that  factor  was  influential  in  their  decision.  Again,  this  finding  suggests  that  Latina 
candidates'  motivation  to  run  may  be  based  more  on  a  desire  for  social  change  and  less 
on  self-interest.14 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  survey  results  support  the  findings  from  the 
interviews.  For  example,  the  survey  data  support  our  finding  that  the  women  were  more 
inclined  than  the  men  to  talk  about  combating  inequality,  racism,  and  injustice  as  a  reason 
to  run  for  office.  The  same  is  true  for  the  interest  men  seemed  to  express  in  positions  in 
government  and  having  grown  up  with  a  sense  of  wanting  to  run  for  office. 

There  were  several  striking  differences  between  the  qualitative  and  quantitative 
findings  on  the  decision  to  run  for  office,  however.  The  most  obvious  and  largest  is  in  the 
area  of  "the  need  for/lack  of  Latino  representation."  Virtually  all  of  the  candidates,  both 
men  and  women,  checked  "Yes"  in  answer  to  the  two  items  designed  to  see  whether  the 
lack  of  Latino  representation  was  a  reason  to  run  for  office.  Yet,  as  could  be  seen  in  the 
interview  data,  men  spontaneously  mentioned  this  reason  much  more  than  women.  The 
question  arises:  Why?  It  is  certainly  possible  to  argue  that,  when  presented  with  the 
choices  offered  in  the  survey,  the  candidates  were  more  able  to  acknowledge  the  multitude 
of  reasons  that  formed  the  basis  of  their  decision  to  run.  Therefore,  one  would  argue  that 
the  survey  results  are  more  accurate  than  the  interviews.  On  the  other  hand,  qualitative 
interviews  offer  the  opportunity  to  express  attitudes  and  beliefs  without  being  shaped  by 
preconceived  ideas;  in  that  case,  the  gender  differences  evident  in  the  interviews  may  be  a 
better  reflection  of  the  motivation  to  run.  For  example,  it  is  not  unexpected  that  all  the 
candidates  would  check  "yes"  to  the  survey  item  measuring  "Latino  representation"  as  a 
motivator.  At  the  same  time,  while  all  may  indeed  agree  that  representation  is  important, 
the  qualitative  results  suggest  that,  with  the  goal  for  representation  as  a  given,  Latina 
candidates  decided  to  run  for  many  other  reasons  as  well,  whereas,  for  the  men,  the  desire 
for  representation  may  have  been  a  primary  motivator. 

There  were  several  other  differences  between  the  quantitative  and  qualitative 
results.  We  found,  for  example,  that  in  the  interviews  men  were  more  likely  than  women 
to  state  as  their  reason  for  running  the  opening  of  opportunity  or  the  lack  of  Latino 
representation.  However,  the  pattern  is  reversed  in  the  survey  data.  One  possible 
explanation  for  the  discrepancy  is  that  women  are  more  likely  to  share  that  reason  in  an 


14.  For  a  discussion  of  the  social  incentives  underlying  women's  motivation  to  run  for  elected  office  at  the 
municipal  level,  see,  for  example,  Merritt  (1980). 


anonymous  survey  than  in  a  personal  interview.  In  other  words,  women  may  suppress 
motivations  based  in  self-interest.  Another  explanation  may  be  tied  to  the  small  number 
of  individuals  who  checked  that  factor:  nine.  In  fact,  only  two  women  indicated  that  this 
factor  was  important  in  their  reasons  to  run;  the  percentage  may  overstate  the  item's 
importance  for  women  in  general.  These  discrepancies,  nevertheless,  are  intriguing  and 
require  more  exploration  in  future  research. 

Why  Latin  a  Candidates  Win 

Given  the  perceived  barriers  and  the  expectation,  among  Latina  candidates  at 
least,  that  Latina  women  are  less  likely  to  win  at  the  polls,  one  must  ask  the  question: 
Why  do  Latina  women  win  when  they  run?  There  seem  to  be  at  least  four  possible 
explanations.  First,  an  almost  Darwinian  explanation  would  be  that,  given  the  barriers  and 
the  sense  that  it  is  harder  for  women  to  win,  only  the  strongest  Latinas  try,  only  those  with 
qualities  most  likely  to  lead  to  their  election  run  for  office.  Second  is  the  likelihood  that, 
since  Latina  candidates  are  winning  election  primarily  to  school  committee  seats,  voters 
are  more  willing  to  elect  women  to  school  boards  given  their  association  traditionally  with 
issues  involving  children  and  education.15 

A  third,  somewhat  simple,  answer  would  be  demographics:  They  run  for  office 
when  they  are  older.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  men  surveyed  ran  when  they  were  very 
young  and  they  were  not  likely  to  be  elected.  Women  on  the  other  hand,  while  still 
relatively  young,  were  significantly  older  than  their  male  counterparts.  Of  course,  we 
acknowledge  that  a  few  of  the  young  male  candidates  were  very  successful  (Juan  Vega  first 
ran  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  was  elected  to  the  Chelsea  City  Council  when  he  was 
twenty-five,  and  Diosdado  Lopez  ran  for  Lawrence  School  Committee  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  and  was  elected  when  he  was  twenty-seven),  but  older  candidates  tend  to  fare  better 
when  they  run.  Nelson  Merced  was  forty,  for  example,  when  he  ran  and  was  elected  the 
first  Latino  state  representative  in  Massachusetts.  Marta  Rosa  was  thirty-three  when  she 
first  ran  and  was  elected  to  Chelsea  School  Committee.  Doris  Cruz  was  thirty-six  when  she 
ran  and  was  elected  to  Amherst  School  Committee  in  1988.  It  may  well  be  that,  while 
some  young  men  who  run  are  successful  at  the  polls,  age  may  bring  some  experiences 
that  benefit  candidates  in  their  campaigns.  Since  the  women  are  older,  they  too  may  win 
because  of  the  experience  that  comes  with  age,  more  extensive  work  and  community 
experience,  and  greater  personal  and  political  resources. 

Finally,  there  are  reasons  tied  perhaps  to  race  and  ethnic  perceptions.  A 
racial/ethnic-based  explanation  that  is  discomforting  but  that  might  have  some  truth  to  it, 
is  found  in  responses  to  the  following  question:  "How  well  accepted  is  a  Latina  woman 

15.  There  is  remarkably  little  research  on  the  gender  breakdown  for  school  committee  elections.  Darcy,  Welch, 
and  Clark  (1987,  29)  explain  why:  "Because  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  local  governments  across  the  United 
States  ...  it  is  difficult  to  study  systematically  the  success  of  women  in  being  elected  to  local  governmental 
offices."  They  also  point  to  only  one  article  specifically  on  gender  in  school  board  elections:  Bers  (1978). 


when  she  runs  for  office  in  the  non-Latino  community?"  Unlike  the  earlier  indication  that 
Latina  women  are  less  accepted  within  the  Latino  community  than  Latino  men  (see  Table 
12  above),  Latina  women  seem  to  agree  with  Latino  men  in  feeling  that  Latina  women  are 
more  accepted  or  accepted  as  well  as  Latino  men  in  non-Latino  communities.  Table  16 
shows,  for  example  that  27  percent  of  the  men  and  25  percent  of  the  women  responded 
that  Latina  women  were  "more  accepted"  than  Latino  men  as  candidates  in  non-Latino 
communities.  Unfortunately,  given  today's  racial  and  ethnic  attitudes,  appealing  to  non- 
Latino  voters  may  be  harder  for  Latino  male  candidates. 

Carmen  Rosa's  success  in  Springfield  demonstrates  that  Latina  women  can  win 
votes  in  non-Latino  neighborhoods;  her  at-large  campaign  was  the  highest  vote-getter  in 
the  city  outside  of  the  mayor's.  Only  one  of  the  male  candidates  who  had  tried  for  a 
municipal-level  seat  in  Springfield  in  the  past  had  been  successful;  Cesar  Ruiz  ran  as  an 
incumbent  in  1981  after  winning  a  vote  within  the  school  committee  to  fill  a  vacant  seat 
the  previous  year.  It  may  be  that  prejudices  within  the  non-Latino  community  are  even 
stronger  against  Latino  men  when  they  run  than  Latina  women.  Perhaps,  given  the  choice 
between  a  Latina  woman  and  a  Latino  man,  non-Latinos  are  more  accepting  of  Latina 
women.16 


TABLE  16 

Acceptability  of  Latino  Candidates  in  the  Non-Latino  Community 

(N=3l) 

In  the  non-Latino 
community,  how  well 
accepted  is 

Gender 

"More 
Accepted" 

(N)  % 

"Accepted 
the  Same" 

(N)  % 

"Not  Accepted 
as  Well" 

(N)  % 

...  a  Latina  woman 
when  she  runs  for 
office  compared  with 
a  Latino  man? 

Men 
Women 

(6)  27 
(2)  25 

(10)  45 
(3)  38 

(6)  27 
(3)  38 

Despite  these  Darwinian,  level-of-office,  demographic,  and  racial/ethnic 
explanations,  we  would  also  suggest  that  there  are  ample  data  to  support  the  conclusion 
that  Latina  women  win  because  they  are  better  campaigners.  We  found  that  one  possible 
source  of  their  strength  as  campaigners  may  be  due  precisely  to  the  barriers  they  face  as 
women.  Latina  women  we  interviewed  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  to  work  harder  just  to 


16.  Note:  There  are  examples  of  Latino  men  who  have  run  very  successful  elections  and  won  high  portions  of 
non-Latino  votes;  Nelson  Merced's  elections  in  1988  and  1990  relied  heavily  on  non-Latino  voters  since  Latino 
voters  made  up  only  about  10  percent  of  his  district. 
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be  treated  as  equals.  At  the  same  time,  perhaps,  they  also  work  harder  when  they 
campaign  and  therefore  are  more  successful  on  election  day. 

Marta  Rosa,  for  example,  said,  "You  have  to  work  harder,  I  think,  as  a  Latina 
woman  to  be  taken  seriously  both  by  the  Latino  males  and  the  Anglo  males.  .  .  .  They  have 
a  really  hard  time  seeing  women  as  equals."  Gladys  Vega  described  Rosa's  campaigns  as 
all-out  efforts:  "Marta  knocks  on  doors.  In  her  campaigns,  Marta  isn't  like  an  American 
who  goes  out  there  with  her  sign  and  that's  it.  No,  Marta  goes  out  with  her  high  heels, 
door  by  door,  door  by  door." 

Carmen  Rosa's  successful  campaign  for  Springfield  School  Committee  in  1993  was 
another  such  all-out  effort  that  paid  off  at  the  polls.  She  feels  she  won  because  of  her 
hard  work  campaigning.  She  started  campaigning  at  least  a  year  before  the  election.  She 
says  she  "did  standouts  for  nine  months  -  from  March  to  November,  and  not  just  on 
weekends  but  Wednesdays  through  Sundays  whereas  the  other  candidates  didn't  start  till 
September  after  Labor  Day."  She  and  her  campaign  workers  knocked  on  doors  -  "painted 
the  city"  for  months.  "She  walked  through  the  city  shaking  people's  hands."  Carmen 
Rosa  described  campaigning  even  during  the  hottest  weeks  of  the  summer:  "People  will 
see  how  much  we  want  this  job  ...  we  came  out  strong.  We  had  a  sign,  a  car  decorated, 
people  at  all  of  the  64  precincts."  Her  effort  paid  off  at  the  polls:  She  was  "the  first 
candidate  ever  in  the  city  of  Springfield  to  win  all  64  precincts  since  1852."  These 
perceptions  confirm  earlier  studies  on  women  municipal  officeholders;  Mezey  (1980),  for 
example,  found  that  women  local  office  holders  were  more  likely  than  men  to  think  that 
they  had  to  work  extra  hard  to  prove  themselves. 

Candidates  who  get  the  most  votes  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  they  owe 
much  of  their  success  to  personal  contact  with  voters.  Anonymous  mailings  or  flyers  are 
much  less  effective  than  getting  out  and  meeting  people.   A  common  theme  in  the 
interviews  we  conducted,  especially  with  candidates  who  were  most  experienced  in 
campaigning,  was  the  need  to  contact  potential  voters  personally  several  times.  Jose 
Vincenty,  for  example,  stated  that  a  good  "rule  of  thumb"  is  to  contact  a  voter  three  times 
in  order  to  get  their  vote.  Strategies  include:  calling  individuals  who  have  voted  before 
(setting  up  telephone  banks);  visiting  them;  and  attending  community  events  such  as 
coffee  hours,  fundraisers,  festivals,  etc.  Grassroots  organizing  is  considered  an  integral  part 
of  a  successful  campaign  and  stimulates  Latino  voter  participation.  Carmen  Rosa  saw  her 
success  as  due  to  the  nature  of  her  campaign:  "It  was  grassroots,  mano  a  mano.  People 
came  together.  We  put  together  a  political  machinery.  We  were  going  to  work  five  times 
harder." 

Central  to  all  Latino  campaigns  is  "door  knocking"  -  going  out  personally  to 
peoples'  homes.  Candidate  after  candidate  stated  that  they  must  meet  potential  voters 
personally.  Juan  Vega,  elected  to  the  Chelsea  City  Council  in  1993  and  1994  (He  also  ran 
for  school  committee  in  1990  and  1991)  said,  simply,  "Direct  voter  contact  is  the  most 
important.  .  .  .  Door  knocking  is  key."  Alex  Rodriguez  was  the  first  Latino  to  run  for  office 
in  the  state:  he  ran  for  state  representative  from  Boston  in  1968.  Rodriguez  urges 
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prospective  candidates  to:  "Knock  on  doors!  Talk  to  people!  Know  your  voters  -  who's 
going  to  go  to  the  polls  for  you.  .  .  .  Call  them!" 

Nanette  Cabral  is  a  Latina  woman  who  ran  for  Chelsea  City  Council  in  1994.  She 
was  not  an  experienced  campaigner  and  did  not  win,  but  she  concurred  that  meeting 
people  personally  was  the  cornerstone  of  her  election  campaign.  She  said:  "I  talked  to  the 
people  -  house  by  house.  I'd  introduce  myself  -  let  people  hear  my  ideas  -  not  just  put 
up  signs  -  This  is  who  I  am." 

Attending  activities  in  order  to  meet  potential  voters  is  also  an  important  feature 
of  Latino  campaigns.  Ceferino  Rosa,  who  ran  for  Chelsea  City  Council  four  times  (in  1976, 
1979,  1989,  and  1994)  stressed  the  importance  of  door  knocking  and  personal  contact:  "I 
went  door  to  door,  I  attended  every  activity  as  much  as  possible.  I  also  tried  to  be  as 
visible  as  possible.  What  it  takes  is  that  you  attend  as  many  activities  [as  possible].  This 
shows  people  that  you  are  interested."  Marta  Rosa  explains:  "For  the  Latino  community  it 
gave  hope  .  .  .  [We]  took  people  to  the  polls,  did  phone  banks,  Bingo,  the  elderly, 
candidate  nights,  forums,  stood  in  the  rain  and  held  signs." 

The  survey  respondents  agreed  that  door  knocking  was  central  to  their  campaigns; 
sixteen  (52  percent)  said  they  spent  "a  lot"  of  time  on  door  knocking  and  another  nine  (29 
percent)  said  they  spent  at  least  "some"  or  "a  little"  time  on  that  activity.  Only  five  (16 
percent)  said  they  spent  no  time  at  all  door  knocking.  Gender  differences  are  shown  in 
Table  17.  The  most  notable  difference  is  that  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  Latina 
candidates  said  they  spent  "a  lot"  of  time  door  knocking:  six  of  the  nine  women  (67 
percent)  compared  with  ten  of  twenty-one  men  (46  percent)  gave  this  response. 

Personal  contact  on  election  day  itself  is  considered  to  be  another  key  ingredient 
to  a  successful  election.  Candidates  agreed  that  it  is  important  to  have  a  large  group  of 
volunteers  who  will  literally  go  to  peoples'  homes  and  drive  them  to  the  polls.  A 
coordinator  of  volunteers  can  enlist  and  organize  supporters  to  work  on  election  day,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  campaign.  Carmen  Pola,  who  ran  for  state  representative  from 
Boston  in  1980,  recalled:  "I  had  a  whole  bunch  of  people  -  it  looked  like  an  army  of 


TABLE  17 

Campaign  Activities:  '  Door  K 

(N=3i)                        "A  Lot" 

(N)  % 

nocking/'  b> 

"Some/ 
A  Little" 

(N)  % 

t  Gender 

"None  at  All" 

(N)  % 

Men*                          (10)  46 
Women                       (6)  67 

(7)  32 
(2)  22 

(4)  18 
(1)  11 

*  Percents  do  not  add  up  to  100  because  one  individual 
indicated  a  non-codable  response. 

people  -  who  would  knock  on  doors."  Jose  Santiago  was  very  specific  in  his  prescription 
for  success:  "Get  the  lists  of  registered  voters.  Get  a  list  of  the  voters  that  had  voted  in 
prior  elections  and  then  call  these  people.  Check  off  the  people  -  it's  like  a  checkoff  list 
that  they  do  when  the  people  vote  so  you  know  these  people  are  voting.  So  you  call 
these  people.  You  pay  a  visit  to  these  people.  You  ask  for  their  vote  and  then  you  make 
phone  calls.  You  do  walking.  You  do  mailings.  .  .  .  And  then  at  election  time  you  take 
them  out.  I  had  three  or  four  vans  and  you  go  to  their  houses  and  you  take  them  out  to 
vote.  Give  them  a  ride,  offer  them  a  ride."  And  Roberto  Garcia,  who  ran  for  Cambridge 
School  Committee  in  1973,  echoed  these  sentiments  when  he  said:  "[A  successful  strategy 
is]  walking  the  streets,  meeting  people  at  the  supermarkets,  door  knocking.  Then  and  now 
you  really  need  a  team  -  an  army  of  people  who  can  pull  out  the  vote  -  grab  someone  out 
of  the  house  and  take  them  to  the  polls."  The  survey  data  indicates  that  nine  (29 
percent)  drove  voters  to  the  polls  "a  lot"  and  fifteen  (48  percent)  said  they  did  it  "some" 
or  "a  little"  during  their  most  recent  campaign.  Only  seven  indicated  they  didn't  do  it  at 
all. 

Table  18  shows  the  breakdown  of  candidates  who  indicated  that,  in  their  most 
recent  campaign,  they  spent  "a  lot"  of  time  on  interpersonal  types  of  campaign  activities 
separate  from  door-knocking  and  giving  rides.  These  activities  that  brought  them  into 
direct  contact  with  potential  voters  include  attending  political  parties  and  other  functions, 
speaking  to  local  groups,  greeting  people  in  the  neighborhoods,  and  sitting  and  talking  in 
peoples'  homes. 


TABLE  18 

Other  Campaign  Activities:  Interpersonal  Activities,  by  Gender 

(N=3i) 

"A  Lot" 

Campaign  Activity 

All  Candidates 

Men 

Women 

(N) 

% 

% 

/o 

Political  parties/functions 

(14) 

45 

36 

67 

Talking  to  local  groups 

(16) 

55 

50 

67 

Greeting/talking  to  people  while  walking 

through  non-Latino  neighborhoods 

(21) 

68 

60 

89 

Greeting/talking  to  people  while  walking 

through  Latino  neighborhoods 

(20) 

64 

59 

78 

Sitting  and  talking  in  peoples'  homes 

(9) 

29 

23 

44 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  Latino  candidates  -  both  men  and  women  - 
spent  considerable  time  in  these  interpersonal  aspects  of  campaigning.  Two-thirds  or 
sixty-four  candidates  (68  percent)  spent  "a  lot"  of  time  greeting/talking  to  people  in  both 


non-Latino  and  Latino  neighborhoods;  sixteen  (64  percent)  spent  a  lot  of  time  speaking  to 
local  groups.  Fourteen  (45  percent)  spent  "a  lot"  of  time  at  political  parties  and  other 
functions.  The  smallest  number,  nine  candidates  (29  percent)  spent  "a  lot"  of  time  sitting 
and  talking  to  people  in  their  homes,  the  activity  that  is  the  most  time-consuming  of  all. 
Although  the  gender  differences  were  not  statistically  significant,  some  of  them  were  quite 
substantial.  Almost  twice  as  many  women  as  men  (67  percent  to  36  percent)  said  they 
spent  a  lot  of  time  at  political  parties  and  functions.  The  percentage  of  candidates  who 
greeted/talked  to  people  in  the  neighborhoods  was  also  larger  for  women  than  men:  89 
percent  of  the  women  compared  with  60  percent  of  the  men  in  non-Latino  neighborhoods, 
and  78  percent  compared  with  59  percent  in  Latino  neighborhoods. 

The  interview  data  also  suggest  that  Latina  women  may  be  better  campaigners 
because  of  stronger  interpersonal  skills.  The  literature  on  women's  political  style  suggests 
that  women  bring  better  communication  skills,  open-mindedness,  accessibility,  a  sense  of 
"caring,"  and  inclusiveness  to  the  political  arena.17  The  Latina  candidates  in  this  study 
seem  to  bring  these  skills  to  their  campaigns  as  well.  The  skills  most  evident  in  the 
interviews  include  the  ability  to  promote  feelings  of  enthusiasm  and  communication  of 
concern  and  caring. 

Carmen  Rosa  described  going  into  all-Irish  bastions  in  Springfield  and  being  able 
to  circle  the  room,  connecting  with  everyone  there.  She  said,  "I  have  great  people  skills... 
I  love  talking  to  people."  One  woman  attributed  the  successes  of  Marta  Rosa  to  her  ability 
to  work  hard  but  also  to  her  ability  to  generate  enthusiasm:  iMarta  es  contagiosa!  (Marta 
is  so  enthusiastic!).  Carmen  Rosa  also  had  this  ability  to  cheer  people  on,  bring  them  on 
board  to  her  campaign,  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  enthusiasm  in  her  volunteers. 

The  literature  also  suggests  that  women  bring  a  sense  of  compassion  and  listening 
skills  to  their  political  life  (Sherman,  Cardozo,  and  Rohrbach  1996,  31).  Sensitivity,  being  a 
good  listener,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  a  sense  of  concern  were  traits  that  Latina 
candidates  seemed  to  bring  to  their  campaigns  -  and  may  have  translated  into  a  winning 
number  of  votes.  According  to  one  of  her  campaign  workers,  Marta  Rosa  "goes  into  these 
neighborhoods  that  are  tough,  where  people  aren't  so  interested  and  they  sometimes  close 
the  door  in  your  face.  .  .  She  finds  some  way  of  finding  out  what  are  their  issues,  their 
complaints  or  worries."  Dorca  Gomez  recalls  all  the  birthday  parties  and  social  events  that 
formed  her  life;  the  people  she  knew  became  supporters  when  she  ran  for  office.  The 
women  candidates  typically  come  to  their  campaigns  with  deep  -  often  caring  - 
relationships  in  the  communities.  Betty  Medina  Lichtenstein,  four-time  officeholder  in 
Holyoke,  who  distributed  diapers  and  food  to  women  in  welfare  hotels;  explained  that  part 
of  the  support  she  received  during  her  campaigns  was  rooted  in  her  earlier,  caring 
relationships  within  the  community. 

The  question  of  whether  women  bring  an  "ethics  of  caring"  to  their  political  as 
well  as  personal  lives  is  the  subject  of  great  debate  in  the  political  and  social  sciences. 


17.  See,  for  example,  Sherman,  Cardozo,  and  Rohrbach  (1996,  33),  and  Witt  U994.  266). 


(See,  for  example,  Flanagan  and  Jackson  1990.)  Many  Latina  candidates  and  community 
representatives  provide  support  for  the  idea  that  there  exists  a  "politics  of  care"  that  is 
gender-related.  Blanca  Hernandez,  who  is  a  member  of  both  the  Commission  on  Hispanic 
Affairs  and  the  Latin  American  Cultural  Association  (LACA)  in  Chelsea,  sees  women  as 
bringing  a  certain  sensitivity  and  caring  to  the  political  arena:  "I  think  that  a  woman  plays 
a  great  role  in  terms  of  the  political  arena.  Sometimes  we  see  things  that  maybe  they 
don't  see  -  men.  .  .  We  are  concerned  about  children.  We're  concerned  about  elderly 
people."  Clark  (1994,  100)  finds  that  there  are  well-documented  gender  differences  in 
"such  areas  as  social  compassion,  protection  of  the  environment,  and  basic  economic 
issues." 

Latina  women  around  the  state  often  promote  a  sense  of  "working  together"  -  of 
overcoming  the  natural  tensions  that  exist  within  and  between  organizations.  Some  Latina 
women  experienced  more  competition  from  the  men  than  the  women  in  their  communities. 

When  one  woman  ran,  for  example,  she  found  the  men  who  had  lost  their 
campaigns  to  be  antagonistic  to  her  campaign  whereas  "the  women  were  ecstatic.  .  .  . 
There's  competition,  but  not  the  type  of  competition  that  exists  among  men.  No  es  un 
odio,  no  es  -  (It's  not  a  hatred,  it's  not)  'I'm  going  to  throw  everything  in  your  way  and 
make  sure  you  never  make  it.'  [The  women  might  not]  support  you  but  they'll  move  out 
of  the  way.  They  won't  put  barriers  in  front  of  you  to  block  you  like  the  men  will.  The 
men  are  cutthroats." 

Leticia  Ortiz,  the  first  Latina  to  be  elected  to  a  city  council  seat  in  Massachusetts, 
calls  for  working  together  to  overcome  tensions:  "More  unity  is  needed  -  less  reaction.  .  .  . 
[We  need  to]  look  at  the  bigger  picture.  In  numbers  there  is  strength."    Some  say  that 
Latina  candidates  are  "less  cutthroat"  and  more  inclusive.  Marta  Rosa,  for  example,  says: 
"I'm  much  more  inclusive  in  my  way  of  working.  ...  I  find  females  more  willing  to  share 
power  and  knowledge  and  much  more  willing  to  share  in  the  work  -  the  actual  work." 
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VI. 

Conclusion 


/  his  study  on  Latino  electoral  campaigns  in  Massachusetts  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  and  serves  to  shed  light  on  an  area  of  politics  that  has  been  largely  ignored:  the 
impact  of  gender  on  political  campaigns.  Until  this  point,  little  or  no  information  was 
available  regarding  the  number  of  Latino  candidates  who  had  run  for  office  in  the  state, 
the  offices  they  ran  for,  and  how  many  were  elected.  Even  less  attention  had  been  paid  to 
the  percentage  of  candidates  who  were  Latina  women  or  to  the  impact  of  gender  on 
campaign  strategies  and  election  outcome.  Several  findings  are  particularly  noteworthy. 
First,  despite  continued  low  levels  of  political  representation  in  the  cities  and  state  of 
Massachusetts,  Latino  candidates  are  running  for  office  in  increasing  numbers  and  they  win 
election  at  a  respectably  high  rate.  Second,  Latina  women  make  up  a  relatively  large 
percentage  of  Latino  candidates.  Third,  while  it  is  true  that  a  majority  of  Latina  candidates 
run  for  school  committee,  they  also  make  up  at  least  half  of  all  Latino  candidates  to  run 
for  state-level  office  or  higher.  Fourth,  Latina  women  win  election  at  rates  substantially 
higher  than  Latino  male  candidates.  And,  finally,  the  motivation  to  run  for  elected  office 
and  campaign  strategies  differ  by  gender  and  seem  tied  directly  to  election  outcome.  The 
data  generated  by  this  research  project  suggest  that  Latina  women  run  for  office  less  out 
of  self-interest  than  a  commitment  to  community  and  that  their  interpersonal  strengths  and 
hard  work  may  explain  their  higher  rates  of  electoral  success. 

Summary  of  Major  Findings 

We  identified  fifty-eight  Latino  candidates  who  had  run  for  office  between  1968 
and  1994;  29  percent  of  these  candidates  were  Latina  women.  Of  particular  note  is  the 
surge  in  the  number  of  campaigns  in  the  past  few  years:  in  the  twenty-plus  years  between 
1968  and  1994,  there  had  been  only  forty  campaigns  by  thirty  candidates;  in  just  four 
years  between  1990  and  1994,  there  were  forty-seven  campaigns  by  thirty-four  candidates. 
Latinos  also  win  in  higher  numbers  than  is  often  portrayed  in  the  media:  fourteen  Latino 
candidates  (24  percent)  were  elected  to  public  office.  Of  particular  note  is  that  when  they 
run,  Latina  women  win  election  at  much  higher  rates  than  male  candidates.  Latinas  have 
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won  56  percent  of  their  campaigns  compared  with  only  15  percent  by  the  men.  In 
addition,  of  the  fourteen  Latino  officials  elected  between  1968  and  1994,  eight  (57  percent) 
have  been  Latina  women. 

We  found  that,  while  it  is  true  that  most  Latina  candidates  run  for  school 
committee,  they  also  run  for  state-level  office  in  percentages  that  are  much  higher  than 
women  in  general.  Newman  (1994,1)  found,  for  example,  that,  since  1986,  only  20  percent 
of  candidates  for  the  state  legislature  have  been  women;  in  contrast,  Latina  women  in 
Massachusetts  make  up  a  full  50  percent  of  the  Latino  candidates  to  run  for  the  state 
legislature  or  higher-level  office.  In  fact,  since  1970,  56  percent  of  the  Latino  candidates 
for  those  levels  of  office  in  the  state  have  been  Latinas. 

What  explains  these  relatively  high  levels  of  Latina  women  running  for  office  and 
winning  their  elections?  In  answering  this  question  we  must  remind  the  reader  of  certain 
data  limitations  in  this  study.  While  the  response  rate  to  the  interviews  and  surveys  was 
satisfactory  (84  percent  and  74  percent  respectively),  the  actual  number  of  cases  available 
for  analysis  was  extremely  small.  In  addition,  once  the  responses  to  survey  items  were 
broken  down  by  gender,  there  was  an  insufficient  number  in  each  group  to  allow  for 
detection  of  statistically  significant  differences.  Thus,  the  results  we  discuss  must  be 
considered  preliminary  and  suggestive.  Nevertheless,  certain  explanations  for  the  Latina 
women's  salience  as  candidates  and  in  winning  election  do  seem  to  emerge  from  the 
study. 

The  female  candidates  seemed  to  demonstrate  a  motivation  for  running  that  was 
more  rooted  in  community  concerns.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  female  candidates 
entered  their  races  with  more  experience;  they  were  older  and  more  connected  to  the 
Latino  community.  Latinas  also  decided  to  run  for  office  as  a  response  to  community 
needs  and  out  of  a  desire  for  social  change;  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  male 
candidates  ran  for  what  appeared  to  be,  on  occasion,  almost  casual  reasons,  or  out  of  self- 
interest.  Given  the  propensity  of  voters,  especially  in  Latino  communities,  to  want  a 
personal  contact  as  an  incentive  to  vote,  the  Latina  candidates'  campaign  strategies  were 
also  more  likely  to  generate  a  winning  number  of  votes.  While  large  numbers  of  Latino 
male  candidates  stressed  the  importance  of  "door  knocking"  as  an  important  campaign 
strategy,  for  example,  a  considerably  higher  proportion  of  Latinas  indicated  that  they  did 
"a  lot"  of  door  knocking  as  part  of  their  most  recent  campaign. 

Latina  candidates  are  more  likely  to  indicate  that  they  face  barriers  when  they  run 
for  office.  In  what  might  be  seen  as  a  counterintuitive  -  but  ultimately  not  surprising  - 
finding,  the  barriers  they  face  may  partly  explain  why  those  who  run  are  more  likely  to  win. 
Since  many  of  the  women  we  interviewed  indicated  that  they  chose  to  run  only  after 
carefully  considering  whether  they  could  "do  the  job"  if  elected,  and  felt  they  had  to  be 
strong  enough  to  confront  expected  sexism  as  a  candidate,  it  is  possible  that  only  the 
strongest  women  decided  to  run.  Since  the  men  seemed  to  feel  fewer  doubts  about  either 
their  qualifications  or  their  motivations,  more  male  candidates  who  were  relatively  weak 
entered  races  they  were  unlikely  to  win. 


Latinas  we  interviewed  often  expressed  the  belief  that  women  "work  harder"  when 
they  campaign,  generate  enthusiasm  among  voters,  have  more  ties  to  their  communities, 
and  are  more  inclusive  in  their  relationships  with  campaign  workers,  community 
supporters,  and  colleagues.  They  attribute  their  increased  likelihood  of  winning  elections 
to  these  characteristics  and  campaign  style. 

Discussion 

The  importance  of  this  study  to  our  understanding  of  Latino  politics  is  that  the 
findings  challenge  myths  about  Latina  women  and  politics.  Earlier  research  in  Boston 
found  that,  contrary  to  their  image  as  passive  and  uninterested  in  politics,  Latina  women 
play  a  major  role  in  organizing  Latino  communities  and  increasing  Latino  political 
participation  (Hardy-Fanta  1993). 18   This  study  shows  that,  at  the  electoral  level,  Latina 
women  are  equally  active  and  often  more  successful  than  Latino  men. 

Of  even  greater  significance  than  the  above  discussion  of  Latinas  as  candidates 
and  any  gender  differences  in  background,  motivation,  and  outcome,  is  the  way  gender, 
political  context,  and  ethnic  identity  interact  in  Latino  election  campaigns.  What  we  found 
was  less  that  "Latina  women  win  when  the  run"  and  more  that  Latino  candidates  win  their 
campaigns  when  they  bring  to  the  electoral  contests  qualities  that  transcend  their  specific 
genders.  But  they  only  do  so  when  the  political  context  and  constellation  of  ethnic 
relations  in  a  given  community  provide  favorable  conditions  for  their  election. 

What  comes  across  most  clearly  in  the  interviews  we  conducted  is  not  only  that 
Latina  women  bring  certain  important  qualities  to  their  campaigns  that  are  tied  to  their 
gender  but  that  Latina  candidates  and  Latino  candidates  reach  for  skills  and  resources  that 
go  beyond  what  they  would  expect  from  themselves  as  Latina  women  and  Latino  men.  In 
some  ways,  the  most  successful  candidates  are  those  who  can  mediate  the  boundaries 
across  gender  lines,  between  ethnic  groups,  and  within  the  Latino  groups  to  which  they 
belong.  Mediating  boundaries  means  that  candidates  can  reach  beyond  the  meaning  they 
each  bring  to  politics  based  on  their  gender  and  cultural  upbringing.  They  maintain  the 
integrity  of  skills  emanating  from  their  sex  and  ethnic  culture  but  incorporate  skills  and 
resources  belonging  to  other  groups. 

The  results  of  this  study  seem  to  show  that  the  meaning  of  politics  is  tied  to 
gender.  Latina  candidates  create  a  discourse  about  politics  that  changes  its  meaning  to 
include  community  and  culture.  When  asked  to  discuss  their  political  backgrounds,  the 
women  in  our  case-study  interviews  immediately  redefined  the  meaning  of  politics  in  a 
pattern  remarkably  consistent  with  earlier  work  by  Hardy-Fanta  (1993,  1-5,  23-31).  Marta 
Rosa,  for  example,  distinguished  between  -  and  then  blended  -  her  early  church  activities 
with  her  later  campaign  style.  Her  political  activism  had  roots  in  her  church  and  in  her 
work  as  a  day-care  advocate  and  provider.  She  outlined  the  connection  between  going  out 

18.  See,  for  example,  Miranda  and  Ennquez  (197),  Barragan  (1980),  and  Melville  (1980).  See  also,  the  discussion 
of  this  point  in  Hardy-Fanta  (1993,  19). 


in  a  van  to  encourage  parents  to  send  their  children  to  church  with  going  out  in  a  van  on 
election  day  to  drive  voters  to  the  polls.  Marta  Rosa  merges  the  "ethics  of  care"  debated 
by  feminist  theorists  (Flanagan  and  Jackson  1990)  with  electoral  politics  when  she  says  that 
her  electoral  activities  meant  "taking  what  I  have  learned  there  [in  church]  in  terms  of  door 
knocking  and  talking  to  people  ...  I  think  it's  just  a  general  caring  for  people."  She  also 
stressed  a  politics  of  inclusiveness  and  shared  power. 

Dorca  Gomez,  in  a  similar  vein,  questioned  the  meaning  of  politics  for  Latinos  at 
the  very  start  of  her  interview.  When  asked,  "Do  you  come  from  a  political  family?,"  she 
paused  a  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "I  guess  I'm  stopping  because  I'm  trying  to  define 
epolitical.'  If  you're  talking  about  'political'  the  way  that  this  culture  defines  it,  then  no." 
Only  the  women  questioned  the  meaning  of  politics  in  this  way.  She  later  added  that  U.S. 
culture  focuses  heavily  on  elections  and  media  spots  whereas,  in  Puerto  Rico,  politics  was 
about  passing  down  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico,  its  relationship  with  the  United  States,  the 
importance  of  education,  and  the  need  to  vote.  For  Gomez,  politics  also  has  the  quality 
of  bridging  the  great  divides  that  separate  people.  She  explains  how  important  it  was  to 
her  "to  see  the  entire  community  start  talking  to  each  other.  Most  communities  don't  talk 
to  each  other.  They  talk  at  each  other  ...  so  that,  of  course,  there's  no  real 
communication.  That's  what  made  me  run  for  office,  believe  it  or  not."    This  desire  to 
bridge  the  gaps  and  her  emphasis  on  communication  are  also  hallmarks  of  the  qualities 
Latina  women  bring  to  the  political  arena. 

It  was  evident  that  men  responded  to  the  interviews  with  a  different  set  of 
assumptions  about  the  meaning  of  politics.  They  seemed  to  respond  without  questioning 
the  assumptions  behind  a  study  of  "Latino  electoral  campaigns"  and  stayed  faithful  to  the 
politics  of  voting  and  election  campaigns.  The  male  focus  on  "representation"  during  the 
phone  interviews  was  continued  in  the  in-depth  interviews  with  an  emphasis  on  access 
and  electoral  outcome. 

At  the  same  time,  as  mentioned  earlier,  differences  in  the  discourse  of  politics  may 
hide  commonalities  across  gender  lines.  For  example,  the  men,  thinking  they  should  stay 
focused  on  election  campaigns,  may  be  suppressing  a  richer  experience  in  community 
activities.  They  may  simply  be  less  verbally  expansive  about  those  aspects  of  politics. 
With  follow-up  questions,  for  example,  Jose  Santiago  described  some  of  the  ways  he  stays 
in  contact  with  community  members  when  he  gets  off  work  in  the  mornings:  he  goes  out 
and  walks  through  the  community  talking  to  people,  stopping  in  stores,  and  visiting  the 
social  clubs.  He  invites  community  members  to  share  their  grievances  with  him;  he  listens 
and  reaches  out  in  a  way  that  mirrors  what  the  women  describe. 

For  some  of  the  most  successful  male  candidates  (i.e.,  those  who  were  elected), 
this  reaching  out  seems  more  consciously  constructed  -  a  way  of  staying  in  touch  with 
constituents,  as  a  candidate  or  officeholder  -  and  less  embedded  in  their  pre-electoral 
lives.  It  does,  in  many  ways,  represent  an  extension  of  themselves  into  the  fabric  of  the 
community,  an  interpersonal  skill,  and  a  quality  that  reduces  the  apparent  differences 
between  the  politics  of  women  and  men.  They  are  building  on  a  gendered  style  of 
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interpersonal  politics,  as  stated  above,  but  it  is  based  on  connecting  to  people  in  the 
community,  nevertheless,  and  parallels  the  Latina  style  quite  closely. 

Latina  candidates  develop  certain  skills  and  gain  political  resources  when  they 
push  the  boundaries  established  by  gender  and  culture,  as  well.  As  part  of  their,  perhaps 
unconscious,  political  development  they  seem  to  go  beyond  community,  culture,  and 
gender  boundaries  when  they  develop  knowledge  of  bureaucratic  and  legislative  processes. 
Marta  Rosa  and  Dorca  Gomez  exemplify  this  process  quite  well,  albeit  in  very  different 
ways:  Marta  Rosa  through  her  increasing  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  child  care,  her  work 
exposure  in  the  state  office  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  and  in  her  roles  at  the 
Commission  on  Hispanic  Affairs;  Dorca  Gomez  through  moving  up  the  corporate  ladder, 
traveling,  and,  even  more  after  her  campaign  than  before,  through  a  variety  of  appointed 
positions  in  government.  These  roles  in  bureaucracy,  government,  elite  institutions,  and 
the  corporate  sector,  provide  opportunity,  structures,  and  networks  that  men,  in  many 
cases,  take  for  granted. 

Thus,  common  political  styles  emerge  in  male  and  female  candidates  that  are  built 
on  gender-based  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  politics,  but  transcend  the  boundaries 
imposed  by  each  individual's  gender.  These  styles  incorporate  women's  skills  with  people 
and  relationships  and  men's  institution-based  strengths.  In  a  sense,  the  most  successful 
candidates  (whether  they  actually  win  their  elections  or  not)  are  "radicals":  Marta  Rosa 
moves  outside  of  the  relatively  conservative,  traditional  role  of  women's  involvement  in 
church  and  school.  Dorca  Gomez  challenges  the  established  Latino  leaders  in  Springfield 
and  the  Republican  party.  (She  rejected  their  objections  to  her  bumper  stickers  in  Spanish: 
"Half  my  district  is  Hispanic!"  she  told  them.)  Jose  Vincenty  builds  connections  in  a  new 
city  when  he  moves  to  Boston;  he  goes  beyond  his  former  involvement  in  party  politics  in 
New  York  to  build  community  relationships  here.  And  Jose  Santiago  brings  Latinos 
together  with  Anglos  from  a  variety  of  ethnic  backgrounds  to  do  the  merengue  at  his 
political  functions  and  succeeds  at  balancing  appeals  to  a  variety  of  Latino  and  non-Latino 
groups  in  Lawrence. 

When  Isabel  Melendez  of  the  Community  Action  Council  in  Lawrence  says  Jose 
Santiago  lo  hizo  como  latino  (he  did  it  like  a  Latino),  she  acknowledges  that  his  success 
was  due  to  a  recognition  of  a  Puerto  Rican  style  that  garnered  votes  in  the  Latino 
community;  he  also  appealed  to  non-Latinos  as  well.  "Doing  it  like  a  Latino"  reflects 
certain  skills  that  are  both  gender-  and  ethnic-based.  Despite  the  supposed 
machismo/marianismo  split  within  the  culture,  when  men  bring  to  campaigns  the 
interpersonal  skills  -  the  relationship  abilities  -  that  are  most  apparent  as  women's 
gender-based  traits,  they  also  succeed.  When  women  take  their  gender-based  traits  of 
talking  to  people,  listening,  being  inclusive,  and  caring,  and  combine  them  with  what  may 
be  the  more  male  organization-  and  government  position-based  skills  -  they  win.  The  "flip 
side"  of  the  woman's  inclusiveness  and  reduction  of  competitiveness  in  the  interest  of 
achieving  a  group  goal  is  for  men  called  "coalition  building"  -  but  coalition  building  may 
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be  simply  a  different,  perhaps  gendered,  name  for  inclusiveness  and  caring  over 
competition. 

One  must  remember  that,  however  strong  their  personal  qualities,  political 
resources,  and  campaign  style,  Latino  candidates  often  run  for  office  within  political 
contexts  that  pose  barriers  to  their  election  to  office.  In  other  words,  even  candidates  who 
have  the  qualities  that  transcend  gender  and  ethnicity  as  discussed  above,  are  more  likely 
to  win  (and  win  in  greater  numbers)  under  favorable  political  conditions.  In  other  cases, 
certain  conditions  exist  that  make  the  likelihood  of  a  representative  number  of  Latinos 
being  elected  to  office  much  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Candidates  need  to  assess  and  work  to  shape  the  political  contexts  in  which  they 
run.  The  variables  that  have  an  impact  on  political  campaigns  are  the  relative  size  of  the 
Latino  population,  the  geographical  area,  the  type  of  election  (district/at-large),  the 
existence  of  a  mobilizing  crisis,  the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  Latino  organizations,  the 
role  of  other  elections,  such  as  mayoral/school  committee,  and  the  role  that  Latina  women 
play  as  candidates  and  as  community  leaders.  Some  of  these  variables  are  inflexible; 
others  can  be  modified  only  after  the  political  empowerment  of  the  Latino  community.  Still 
others,  especially  the  strengthening  or  construction  of  a  Latino  ethnic  identity  (while 
respecting  national  origin)  and  the  building  of  Latino  political  organizations  that  promote 
Latino  candidates  are  both  the  result  of  and  can  form  a  starting  point  for  concerted  Latino 
political  efforts. 

In  discussing  the  impact  of  gender  on  Latino  electoral  campaigns  -  that  women 
succeed  at  the  polls  in  higher  proportions  than  men,  and  that  they  bring  to  their 
campaigns  certain  styles  and  resources  that  make  them  successful  -  this  paper  may 
stimulate  Latina  women  to  recognize  their  own  accomplishments  and  lead  to  even  higher 
numbers  of  Latinas  entering  the  political  arena.  In  addition,  should  others,  women  and 
men  alike,  learn  skills  and  develop  resources  based  on  the  experiences  of  Latina 
candidates  as  campaigners,  then  the  cause  of  Latino  political  empowerment  can  only  be 
furthered. 

There  is  an  inherent  danger  in  presenting  data  showing  the  contribution  of  Latina 
women  as  candidates  in  Latino  electoral  campaigns,  however.  In  this  era  of  gender 
tensions  and  backlash  against  affirmative  action,  it  is  possible  that  these  findings  could  be 
used  to  create  gender  divisions  within  the  political  fabric  in  Latino  communities.  Should 
men  start  to  question  why  women  are  successful  and  be  troubled  about  what  that 
indicates  for  their  own  political  fortunes,  gender  may  become  a  point  of  contention  causing 
women  to  face  additional  barriers  within  their  own  communities.  One  hint  of  this 
possibility  is  apparent  in  the  following  quote  by  a  male  elected  official:  "I  think  that 
Latina  women  have  taken  the  lead  on  political  empowerment  issues  and  that  we,  as  Latino 
men,  need  to  do  a  lot  of  soul  searching  and  a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  gender  work,  in 
order  to  empower  ourselves  -  to  feel  empowered  -  to  run  for  office." 
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Whatever  "soul  searching"  that  occurs  must  have  as  its  goal  increasing  the 
success  rate  of  Latino  men  in  the  campaigns  they  run  -  but  not  at  the  expense  of  Latina 
candidates.  In  other  words,  the  goal  should  be  to  run  for  reasons  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
the  community,  and  to  develop  campaign  strategies  that  build  on  communication, 
coalitions,  relationships,  and  interpersonal  cooperation.  Strategies  that  reduce  divisions 
and  promote  strong  political  organizations  in  support  of  Latino  candidates  will  do  much  to 
elevate  the  level  of  Latinos  winning  campaigns  for  both  men  and  women. 
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Appendix  A 

Survey  Questionnaire 

University  of  Massachusetts-Boston 

Center  for  Women  in  Politics  &  Public  Policy 

DIRECTORY  OF  LATINO  CANDIDATES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

j&       Please  fill  out  to  be  included  in  the  Directory  of  Latino  Candidates  in 
Massachusetts 

^      Return  in  the  enclosed  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.    (Please  print  or  type). 

1.  Your  Name:   

2.  Preferred  Mailing  Address:   


3.  Phone:  Area  code:  (  )  

4.  Party  affiliation  (check  one): 
Q  Democrat 

□  Republican 
Q  Independent 

□  Other  (Please  explain:  ) 

5.  Ethnicity  background  (check  one): 
Puerto  Rican 

□  Cuban 

Q  Dominican 

□  Mexican 


LI  Central  American  (country:  ) 

Q  South  American  (country:  ) 

□  Mixed  (indicate  which:  &  ) 

Q  Other  (please  explain:  ) 


6.  Your  current  occupation/title  (as  you  would  like  it  to  appear): 


7.  What  elected  offices  have  you  run  for  (please  list): 

Office:   Ran  in  19   Did  you  win?  □  Yes  □  No 

Office:   Ran  in  19   Did  you  win?  Q  Yes  □  No 

Office:   Ran  in  19   Did  you  win?  □  Yes  □  No 

Office:   Ran  in  19   Did  you  win?  Q  Yes  □  No 

8.  Do  you  currently  hold  an  elected  office?  QYes  QNo 

(IF  YES,  What  office  do  you  currently  hold:  

From  what  town:   From  what  district:  


We  would  also  like  to  a  develop  a  resource  packet  for  prospective  Latino  candidates.  Could  you 
please  provide  us  with  the  following  information.  (Please  continue  on  back,  if  needed.) 

9.  Have  you  ever  attended  a  candidate  training  program  or  workshop?       QYes  QNo 

IF  YES,  please  list  sponsor(s):  (#1)  (#2) 

Name  of  sponsor    

Address  of  sponsor    


Phone  (  )   (  ) 


10.  Please  list  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  any  campaign  managers  or  political  consultants 
you  have  found  helpful.  Also  indicate  by  checking  the  appropriate  box,  whether  s/he  was 
Latino/non-Latino,  and  paid  or  unpaid.  (We  will  contact  them  directly  to  see  if  they  wish  to  be 
listed  as  a  resource.) 

Campaign  manager(s):  Latino/non-Latino  Paid/unpaid 

Name:   ^Latino  □paid 

Phone  #:  (  )   [^Non-Latino  Qunpaid 
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Name: 


Phone  #:  C 


Name: 


Phone  #:  C 


□Latino 
□Non  -Latino 

□  Latino 

□  Non-Latino 


□paid 
□unpaid 

□paid 
□unpaid 


Political  consultant(s) 


Name: 


Phone  #:  ( 


□  Latino 

□  Non-Latino 


□paid 
□unpaid 


Name: 


Phone  #:  C 


□  Latino 

□  Non-Latino 


□paid 
□unpaid 


Name: 


Phone  #:  ( 


□  Latino 

□  Non-Latino 


□paid 
□unpaid 


Thank  you  very  much.  You  will  be  receiving  the  mailed  survey  in  a  few  weeks. 
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University  of  Massachusetts- Boston 

Center  for  Women  in  Politics  &  Public  Policy 

SURVEY  OF  LATINO  CANDIDATES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


We  thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  participate  in  this  study  of  Latino  candidates.  The  attached 
survey  should  take  you  about  twenty  minutes  to  complete.  Please  answer  the  questions  as 
completely  as  possible. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  study,  feel  free  to  contact: 

Carol  Hardy-Fanta  or  Man  a  Quinones 

at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Phone:  (617)  287-7936  or  (617)  964-0347 

When  you  have  completed  the  survey,  please  put  in  the  enclosed  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope 
and  mail  back  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

PLEASE  NOTE:  This  survey  is  completely  confidential.  Your  answers  will  not  be  linked  to  your 
name  in  any  way.  They  will  be  used  only  for  statistical  analysis  with  no  names  or  other  identifying 
information  attached.  Your  survey  will  be  assigned  a  private  ID  number  that  will  not  be  given  out 
to  anyone.  In  order  to  protect  your  privacy,  please  do  not  write  your  name  on  the  survey. 

Muchisimas  gracias. 


ID  # 
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PART  I.  We  are  interested  in  how  Latino  candidates  decide  to  run  for  elected  office. 
Please  answer  the  following  questions  about  your  decision  to  run  for  office. 

1.  Below  are  some  of  the  issues  or  policy  concerns  that  have  been  discussed  as  being  of  interest  to 
Latino  candidates.  Please  check  YES  or  NO  to  indicate  whether  a  particular  issue  or  policy  concern 
influenced  your  decision  to  run  for  office  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME.  Then,  if  you  checked  YES,  please 
indicate  HOW  INFLUENTIAL  the  issue  was  in  your  decision  to  run  for  office. 


a.  Improve  police  protection 


Did  this  issue 
or  concern 
influence  your 
decision  to  run? 
□Yes  Z> 
□No 


Very 

□ 


IF  YES,  how  influential  was 
this  issue  or  concern  in 
your  decision  to  run? 
Somewhat         Not  very 


b.  Need  to  bring  more  business   QYes  Z> 
into  my  community  QNo 


□  □ 


c.  Lack  of  public  services  (ex. 
street  repairs,  garbage 
collection,  street  lighting, 
regulation  of  truck  traffic) 


□Yes  O 
□No 


□ 


d.  Lack  of  safe  and  affordable     QYes  Z> 
housing  QNo 


e.  Need  for  better  government     QYes  Z> 
decisions  Qno 


□ 


f.  Poor  quality  education  in  my  dYes  O 

city/district  □No 

g.  Need  for  representation  of  QYes  Z> 
Latino  community  interests  QNo 


h.  The  need  for  welfare  reform     QYes  Z> 

□No 

i.  Reduce  bureaucracy/  size  of     QYes  Z> 

government  QNo 


□ 
□ 
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j.  Support  bilingual  education      QYes  Z> 

□No 

k.  Increase  minority  businesses    QYes  O 

□No 

I.  Increase  Latino  employment     QYes  Z> 
opportunities  □No 


□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 


2.  We're  interested  in  some  of  the  reasons  you  FIRST  ran  for  elected  office.  By  checking  the 
appropriate  box  in  each  row,  please  indicate  how  important  each  reason  was  in  your  decision  to 
run  for  office  WHEN  YOU  WERE  DECIDING  TO  RUN  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 


a.  I  was  very  concerned  about 
one  or  two  particular  issues 
that  face  Latino  communities 


b.  There  was  a  lack  of  representation 
of  Latinos 


Was  this  a  factor 
in  your  decision 
to  run  for  office 
the  first  time? 


□Yes  Z> 
□No 


□Yes  Z) 
□No 


IF  YES,  how  important  a 
reason  was  it  for  you  in 
deciding  to  run? 


Very  Somewhat 


Not  very 


□ 


c.  The  election  offered  an 

opportunity  for  someone  like 
me  to  be  elected 


□Yes  O  □  □ 

□No 


d.  I  was  always  interested  in 
holding  a  position  in 
government 

e.  Many  people  in  my  community 
urged  me  to  run 


□Yes  Z> 
□No 

□Yes  O 
□No 
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g.  Conditions  were  very  bad  for 

Latinos  in  my  community  Qves  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

h.  Being  in  office  would  enhance 
my  personal  standing  in  the 

community  LlYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

i.  No  one  else  was  running  QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

j.  It  was  something  I  always 

wanted  to  do  QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

k.  I  wanted  to  do  something  to 

combat  racism  and  discrimination       Qves  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

I.  I  was  raised  in  a  very  political  family     QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

m.  I  was  recruited  by  a  political  party      QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

n.  I  had  not  wanted  to  run  but  was 

urged  to  run  by  people  I  respect        QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 


3.  We're  interested  in  the  kinds  of  community  activities  you  have  been  involved  in.  By  checking 
the  appropriate  box  in  each  row,  please  indicate  how  involved  you  were  in  each  activity  PRIOR  TO 
RUNNING  FOR  ELECTED  OFFICE  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

Extremely  Very  Somewhat  Not  Very  Not  at  all 

Active  Active  Active  Active  Active 

a.  Being  a  member  in  Latino 

community  organizations        □  □  □  □  □ 
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b.  Helping  people  I  know  get 
services 


c.  Spending  time  at  local 

Latino  community 
groups/organizations 

d.  Helping  at  my  child(ren) 's 
school 

e.  Providing  social  services 

f.  Participating  in  local  social 

clubs 

g.  Participating  in  Democratic 
Party  activities 

h.  Participating  in  Republican 
Party  activities 

i.  Participating  in  activities  at 

my  church 

j.  Running  a  business  in  my 
community 

k.  Serving  in  law  enforcement 

I.  Participating  in  voter 
registration  drives 

m.  Participating  in  the  politics 
of  my  home  country 


4-  What  Latino  community  organizations  or  groups,  if  any,  have  you  participated  in? 

(Please  list  and  check  which  type  of  organization.) 

Please  check  the  type  of  organization/group: 
Comm-      Political     Neighbor-     Cultural/  Other 
unity  Org.  Org.         hood  Org.  Social 


Club 


□ 


□  □ 


□  □  □  □ 


□ 


5.  What  political  APPOINTED  positions,  if  any,  did  you  hold  PRIOR  TO  RUNNING  FOR  OFFICE? 

 (Years:  19  -19  ) 

 (Years:  19  -19  ) 

 (Years:  19  -19  ) 

 (Years:  19  -19  ) 

6.  Before  you  ran  for  office  THE  FIRST  TIME  had  you  ever: 

a.  worked  in  the  campaign  of  any  male  candidates?  QYes  Qno 

b.  worked  in  the  campaign  of  any  female  candidates?  QYes  Qno 

c.  worked  on  the  staff  of  a  male  elected  public  official?  QYes  Qno 

d.  worked  on  the  staff  of  a  female  public  official?  QYes  LlNo 
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e.  worked  in  the  human  service  field  (for.  ex:  DSS,  DYS, )? 


f.  worked  as  a  teacher  (elementary,  high  school,  adult  ed.)' 


g.  served  as  director  of  a  Latino  community  agency? 


□Yes  □No 
□Yes  QNo 
□Yes  □No 


h.  served  as  president  of  a  Latino  community  group, 
organization,  social  club,  etc.? 


□Yes  □No 


i.  served  as  Latino  liaison  between  a  non-Latino 
government/public  official  and  the  Latino  community? 


□Yes  □No 


j.  been  a  delegate  to  the  state  caucus/convention  of 
either  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party? 

k.  been  a  member  of  a  local  Democratic/Republican  party  organization? 

I.  served  as  campaign  staff  for  a  Latino  candidate? 

m.  served  as  campaign  staff  for  a  non-Latino  candidate? 

n.  been  a  member  of  a  Latino  social  club? 


□Yes  □No 

□Yes  Qno 

□Yes  Qno 

□Yes  GNo 

□Yes  □No 


7.  We're  interested  in  some  of  the  FACTORS  THAT  MADE  IT  POSSIBLE  for  you  to  run  for  elected 
office  for  THE  FIRST  TIME.  First  respond  by  checking  whether  each  of  the  following  statements  was 
true  for  you  prior  to  running  for  office.  Then,  if  you  checked  YES,  please  check  the  appropriate  box 
to  the  right  to  show  how  important  it  was  in  making  you  feel  you  could  run. 


a.  I  had  experience  in  government 
positions/appointed  offices 


Was  this  statement 
true  for  you? 


□Yes  Z> 
□No 


Very 


IF  YES,  how  important  was  it 
in  making  it  possible  for  you 
to  run? 

Somewhat         Not  very 


b.  I  had  sufficient  financial  resources 
to  conduct  a  viable  campaign 


□Yes  Z> 
□No 


□ 
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c.  I  had  a  loyal  group  of  friends  and 

supporters  behind  me  QYes  O 


d.  I  had  sufficient  prior  political 
experience 


□No 


□Yes  O  □ 
□No 


e.  My  family  encouraged  and 

supported  me  QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

f.  My  children  were  old  enough 

for  me  to  feel  comfortable  not 

being  at  home  as  much  QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

g.  I  had  an  occupation  that  would 
allow  me  sufficient  time  and 

flexibility  to  hold  office  QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 

h.  I  realized  that  I  was  just  as 
capable  of  holding  office  as 

most  officeholders  QYes  O  □  □ 


□n 


o 


i.  I  felt  I  could  overcome  any 
discrimination  I  might  face  QYes  Z>  □  □ 

□No 
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PART  II. 


We  are  also  interested  in  various  aspects  of  your  campaign  while  you  were  running  for  office. 
Please  answer  these  questions  on  YOUR  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN. 

8.  PRIOR  TO  RUNNING  FOR  OFFICE  THE  FIRST  TIME,  how  long 

had  you  lived  in  the  CITY  in  which  you  ran  for  office?   years 

9.  How  long  had  you  lived  in  the  DISTRICT  from  which  you  ran?   years 

10.  How  long  before  election  day  did  you  begin  campaigning? 

d  0-2  months  —I  3-5  months    —I  6-9  months  — 1  9-12  months  Q  over  1  year 

11.  Below  are  listed  various  groups  that  have  been  thought  to  be  able  to  offer  support  to  a 
candidate.  By  checking  the  appropriate  box  in  each  row,  please  indicate  how  supportive  each 


group  was  in  your  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN? 

Very  Somewhat  Not  at  all 

Supportive  Supportive  Supportive 

a.  state-level  Democratic  or  Republican  groups     □  □  □ 

b.  local  Democratic  or  Republican  groups  □  □  □ 

d.  local  Latino  community  organizations  □  □  □ 

e.  local  non-Latino  political  organizations  LI  □  □ 

f.  local  non-Latino  community  organizations         □  □  □ 

g.  Latino  newspapers  or  television  Q  Q  Q 

h.  non-Latino  newspapers  or  television  Q  Q  Q 

12.  In  your  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN,  was  your  campaign  manager  male  or  female? 


□Male  GFe  male 

Was  s/he  a  member  of  your  family  or  not?  QFamily  member  QNot  a  family  mem 


Was  s/he  a  close  friend  prior  to  your  campaign?  QYes 


13.  For  your  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN:  What  percentage  of  your  campaign  workers  were  women? 
□  0  -20%      □  21-40%      □  41-60%      □  61-80%      □  81-100% 


14.  How  much  money  was  spent  on  your  MOST  RECENT  campaign? 
If  you  ran  for  more  than  one  campaign 

How  much  money  was  spent  on  your  FIRST  campaign?  


15.  We  would  like  to  know  how  many  votes  you  received  in  your  most  recent  campaign.  If  you  ran 
in  a  primary  only,  please  use  the  number  of  votes  for  the  primary  election.  If  you  ran  in  a  general 
election  please  use  the  number  of  votes  in  the  general  election.  FOR  YOUR  MOST  RECENT 
CAMPAIGN. 


how  many  TOTAL  VOTES  were  cast?_ 
how  many  votes  DID  YOU  RECEIVE? 


16.  We  are  interested  in  knowing  how  much  time  candidates  spend  on  different  campaign  activities. 
Please  check  the  appropriate  box  below  to  indicate  how  much  time  you  spent  on  each  of  the 
following  activities  during  your  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN. 

A  lot  Some  A  little  Not  at  all 

a.  Door  knocking  Q  Q  Q  Q 


b.  At  political  parties/functions  □ 

c.  Talking  to  local  groups  Q 

d.  Spending  time  with  the  media 
(newspapers,  TV,  press 
conferences,  releases,  being 
interviewed)  Q 

e.  Passing  out  flyers/leaflets/ 
campaign  materials  □ 

f.  Greeting/talking  to  people 

while  walking  through  NON- 
LATINO  neighborhoods  □ 


□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 

□  □  □ 
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g.  Greeting/talking  to  people  while 
walking  through  LATINO 

neighborhoods  Q  Q  Q  □ 

h.  Sitting  and  talking  in  people's 

homes  □  □  □  □ 

i.  Working  on  voter  registration    □  □  □  □ 

j.  Driving  potential  voters  to  the 

polls  on  election  day  Q  Q  □  □ 

17.  In  your  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN  how  would  it  affect  your  ability  to  get  votes  if  you: 

I  felt  I  I  felt  I  I  felt  it  would 

would  get         would  get         have  little 
more  votes        less  votes         or  no  effect 

a.  could  speak  Spanish  well?  □  Q  □ 

b.  could  speak  English  well?  □  □  Q 

c.  highlighted  being  Latino  or  Hispanic?    □  □  □ 

c.  downplayed  being  Latino  or  Hispanic?  □  □  Q 

d.  discussed  issues  of  racism  or 

discrimination?  □  □  □ 

e.  identified  yourself  as  being  from  a 

specific  Latin  American  country?         □  □  □ 

f.  built  coalitions  with  Latinos  from 

home  countries  that  were  different 

from  your  own?  LI  □  □ 

g.  built  coalitions  with  groups  of 

non-Latinos?  Q  Q  Q 


(Please  specify  what  kinds  of  groups: 


J 


18.  For  your  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN  did  you  target: 

Q  almost  exclusively  the  Latino  community 

Q  mostly  the  Latino  community 

Q  both  Latino  and  non-Latino  communities  equally 

Q  mostly  the  non-Latino  community 

Q  almost  exclusively  the  non-Latino  community 

19.  We  are  interested  in  your  feelings  and  beliefs  about  Latinos  and  members  of  other  groups  in 
America.  Please  check  the  box  following  each  question  to  indicate  your  opinion. 

a.  It  has  been  said  that  Latinos  should  always  vote  for  Latino  candidates  when  they  run.  Do  you 
strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree,  or  strongly  agree  with  that  statement? 

□  Strongly  agree 
O  Agree 

□  Disagree 

Q  Strongly  disagree 

b.  How  much  control  should  Latinos  have  over  the  government  in  mostly  Latino  communities? 

—I  Absolute  control 
Q  Most  of  the  control 

□  Control  proportionate  to  the  percent  of  the  population  that  is  Latino 

Q  They  should  only  have  control  if  they  vote  in  sufficient  numbers  to  elect  a  majority  of  Latino 
representatives 

c.  Do  you  believe  that  the  American  system  owes  Latinos  a  better  chance  in  life  than  they  currently 
have? 

□  Definitely  yes 

□  Probably  yes 

□  Probably  no 

□  Definitely  no 

d.  How  fairly  do  you  think  American  society  has  dealt  with  Latinos,  compared  to  other  groups? 

L)  More  fairly 

□  Just  as  fairly 
Q  Less  fairly 
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e.  In  the  LATINO  community,  how  well  accepted  is  a  Latina  woman  when  she  runs  for  elected  office 
COMPARED  TO  A  LATINO  MAN? 

□  More  accepted 

□  Accepted  just  the  same 

□  Not  accepted  as  well 

f.  In  the  NON-LATINO  community,  how  well  accepted  is  a  Latina  woman  when  she  runs  for  elected 
office  COMPARED  TO  A  LATINO  MAN? 

□  More  accepted 

□  Accepted  just  the  same 

□  Not  accepted  as  well 

g.  Do  you  think  that,  when  they  run  for  office,  Latina  women  are  just  as  likely  to  get  elected  as 
Latino  men? 

□  Definitely  yes 

□  Probably  yes 

□  Probably  no 
— J  Definitely  no 

h.  Do  you  think  Latina  women  face  barriers  when  they  run  for  office  that  Latino  men  do  not  face? 

Q  Definitely  yes 

□  Probably  yes 
Q  Probably  no 

□  Definitely  no 
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PART  III. 


Personal  Background 

Please  note:  All  this  information,  like  the  preceding  answers,  will  be  confidential. 

20.  In  what  year  were  you  born?   

21.  What  is  your  primary  occupation?  

22.  Please  check  below  how  far  you  went  in  school: 

□  grade  school  or  less 

□  some  high  school 

□  high  school  diploma  /  GED 

□  some  college 

□  completed  4  years  of  college 

□  master's  degree 

□  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  or  other  doctorate/professional  degree 

23.  During  your  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN  were  you: 

□  working  full  time 

Q  working  part  time       Z>  (Was  this  an  elected  office? 

□  working  two  jobs       Z)  (Was  one  of  these  an  elected  office? 

□  not  working 

24.  What  is  your  marital  status: 
Q  Married     Q  Divorced  or  separated     Q  Widowed  — J  Single,  never  married 

25.  Were  you  married  at  the  time  of  your  MOST  RECENT  CAMPAIGN?  □  Yes  □  No 
(IF  YES)  Please  answer  the  following  questions.  (IF  NO)  Skip  to  Question  #26 

a.  In  general,  would  you  say  that  your  husband/wife 

Q  Approved  and  actively  encouraged  your  holding  office 

—I  Was  for  the  most  part  approving 

L)  Was  mildly  opposed  to  your  holding  office 

□  Actively  opposed  and  resisted  your  holding  office 


□  Yes     □  No) 

□  Yes     □  No) 
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b.  In  general,  how  active  a  participant  was  your  husband/wife  in  your  political  life? 
□  very  active    □  active  □  not  very  active         □  not  at  all  active 


c.  How  often  did  your  husband/wife  take  on  extra  household  or  family  tasks  in  ways  that  freed  you 
for  the  work  of  campaigning  or  office  holding? 

□  very  often      Q  somewhat  often        □  not  very  often  □  never 

26.  How  many  children  do  you  have?  

(If  no  children  write  "NONE"  and  Skip  to  Question  #27). 

a.  How  old  is  the  youngest  child?  years 

b.  Were  any  of  your  children  active  in  your  most  recent  campaign? 

□  Yes      □  No 

(IF  YES)  How  active  were  they? 

D  very  active 

□  active 

□  not  very  active 

□  not  at  all  active 

(Please  explain,  if  you  wish:  ) 

27.  How  often  did  friends  or  relatives  take  on  extra  household,  child  care,  or  family  tasks  in  ways 
that  freed  you  for  the  work  of  campaigning  or  office  holding? 

□  very  often      □  often     □  not  very  often       □  never   □  does  not  apply 

28.  Do  you  currently  hold  an  elected  office? 

□  Yes   Z)        Is  this  a  paid  position?    □  Yes  □  No 
Q  No              (Skip  to  Question  #30) 

29.  Do  you  intend  to  seek  an  additional  term  in  this  office? 

G  Definitely      Q  Probably  Q  Probably  not      Q  Definitely  not      Q  Don't  know 
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30.  Do  you  intend  to  run  for  any  other  elected  office?       —I  Yes  Q  No     —J  Don't  know 


a.  (IF  YES)  Which  office? 

Q  School  Committee 
Q  City  Council/Alderman 

□  State  Representative 

□  State  Senator 
Q  Mayor 

□  Sheriff 

□  US  House  of  Representatives 

□  US  Senate 

□  Other  (please  explain:  ) 

□  Unsure  about  which  office 
Q  Don't  know 

b.  (IF  NO)  Please  explain  why  not.   


31.  We're  interested  in  the  citizenship  experiences  of  Latino  candidates.  Please  check  one  category 
below: 

3  I  was  born  in  the  continental  United  States 
Q  I  was  born  in  Puerto  Rico 

□  I  became  a  naturalized  citizen  (Please  indicate  at  what  age:  ) 

—I  I  was  not  a  citizen  when  I  first  ran  for  office 

32.  We  would  like  to  have  a  general  idea  of  how  Latino  candidates  compare  to  other  candidates  in 
their  income  levels.  Please  check  what  income  category  best  reflects  your  TOTAL  FAMILY  INCOME  at 
the  present  time.  Please  be  assured  that  this  information  will  be  kept  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

□  Less  than  $10,000  per  year 

□  $10,000  to  25,999  per  year 
Zl  $26,000  to  40,999  per  year 
3  $41,000  to  60,999  Per  vear 
3  $61,000  to  75,000  per  year 
3  Over  $75,000  per  year 
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33-  What  was  your  father's  occupation? 


34.  What  was  your  mother's  occupation?  

35.  Please  add  any  comments  you  would  like  to  share  with  us  that  you  feel  would  be  useful  for  our 
research  and/or  for  prospective  Latino  candidates. 


Thank  you  very  much. 
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Appendix  B 


Case  Study  Candidates 

As  part  of  this  study,  four  candidates  were  selected  from  around  the  state  for  an  in-depth  study. 
Sixteen  interviews  were  completed  including  interviews  with  the  candidates,  their  campaign 
managers,  and  several  community  representatives.  The  candidates  selected  as  the  case  studies 
were  Marta  Rosa,  Jose  Santiago,  Dorca  Gomez,  and  Jose  Vincenty.  The  first  two  won  their  election 
campaigns  and  the  last  two  did  not. 

Marta  Rosa  -  Chelsea 

Marta  Rosa  ran  for,  and  was  elected  to  Chelsea  School  Committee  three  times:  1989,  1991,  and 
1993.  She  ran  for  Chelsea  City  Council  under  the  new  city  charter  in  1994;  she  did  not  officially  win 
by  the  number  of  votes  but  took  office  when  the  opponent  with  the  next  highest  number  of  votes 
resigned  before  taking  office.  She  is  currently  one  of  two  Latinos  on  the  Chelsea  City  Council. 
Chelsea  is  a  small  city  across  the  river  from  Boston;  its  total  population  in  1990  was  28,710  and 
Latinos  make  up  31.4  percent  of  the  population. 

Marta  Rosa  was  selected  as  our  case  of  "a  Latina  who  won"  for  several  reasons.  First,  she  is  the 
only  Latino  in  the  state  who  was  elected  at  the  school  committee  level  who  subsequently  made  it 
into  office  at  the  higher  level  of  city  council.  Second,  she  ran  all  four  races  at-large,  albeit  in  a 
relatively  small  geographical  area,  thus  shedding  light  on  the  difficulties  facing  those  who  do  not 
run  from  primarily  Latino  districts.  Third,  her  campaigns,  according  to  her,  her  campaign  manager, 
and  the  community  representatives  we  interviewed,  were  very  well  organized  with  large  number  of 
volunteers.  Fourth,  her  campaigns  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  campaigning  with  the  support  of 
strong  Latino  political  organizations.  Fifth,  her  campaigns  demonstrate  the  ways  Latina  leadership 
in  both  the  community  and  electoral  arenas  contributes  to  a  strong  showing  at  the  polls.  Finally, 
the  campaigns  of  Marta  Rosa  take  place  within  the  political  context  of  Chelsea  -  a  community  that 
shares  certain  characteristics  with  other  Latino  communities  in  Massachusetts  -  a  community  with 
unique  factors  that  contribute  to  its  relative  high  success  rate  for  Latino  electoral  campaigns. 
Marta  Rosa  is  young;  she  ran  for  her  first  office  when  she  was  just  thirty-three  years  old.  She  is 
married,  has  three  children  and  works  full  time  as  executive  director  of  the  Child  Care  Resource 
Center.  Her  family  works  actively  in  her  campaigns;  following  her  lead,  her  husband  has  become  a 
leader  in  Chelsea's  Latino  community  as  well.  Marta  Rosa  is  Puerto  Rican;  she  was  born  in  Puerto 
Rico,  came  to  Chelsea  at  the  age  of  nine  and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  She  is  a  Democrat. 

Jose  Santiago  -  Lawrence 

Jose  Santiago  was  the  first  Latino  elected  to  City  Council  in  Lawrence.  He  ran  in  1993,  took  office 
in  January  of  1994  and  he  is  one  of  only  five  Latinos  to  have  ever  held  that  office  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  He  and  Ralph  Carrero  (School  Committee)  are  the  only  two  Latino  elected  officials 
in  the  city  of  Lawrence.  Lawrence  is  a  moderate-sized  city  (population  70,207  in  1990).  With  the 
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official  Latino  population  making  up  41.6  percent  of  the  city,  Lawrence  has  the  highest  percentage 
of  Latinos  in  the  entire  state  of  Massachusetts.  Lawrence  is  located  about  45  minutes  Northwest  of 
Boston. 

Jose  Santiago  was  selected  as  our  case  of  "a  Latino  man  who  won"  for  several  reasons.  First,  he 
holds  the  highest  level  office  in  the  city  of  Lawrence.  Second,  his  candidacy  illustrates  the 
advantages  of  running  a  district-level  campaign  in  a  heavily  Latino  district.  Third,  he  ran  what  is 
considered  to  be  a  very  effective  campaign;  he  called  it  "old-fashioned"  and  "home-style"  politics 
that  appealed  not  only  to  the  Latino  voters  but  to  non-Latinos  as  well.  Fourth,  his  candidacy 
illustrates  many  of  the  tensions  that  exist  in  a  community  with  Latinos  from  many  different 
countries  and  with  few  political  organizations  focusing  on  U.S.  political  empowerment. 

Jose  Santiago  is  also  young,  and  is  married  with  two  young  children.  His  wife  and  older  child  were 
somewhat  active  in  his  campaign.  He  works  as  a  police  officer  for  the  town  of  Methuen.  Like 
Marta  Rosa,  Jose  Santiago  was  born  in  Puerto  Rico,  came  here  at  the  age  of  nine,  and  has  lived  in 
Lawrence  since  then.  He  also  is  a  Democrat. 

Dorca  I.  Gomez  -  Springfield 

Dorca  Gomez  ran  for  state  representative  in  1992  for  the  9th  Hampden  district  of- Springfield.  She 
had  been  active  on  many  community  organization-boards  in  Springfield  as  well  as  holding  a  full- 
time  job  and  raising  her  children.  When  the  long-time  representative  for  her  district  retired  and  no 
Latino  seemed  to  be  planning  to  run,  Dorca  Gomez  decided  to  participate.  In  a  relatively  short 
time,  she  was  able  to  put  together  a  viable  campaign  organization,  raise  funds,  and  run  a 
campaign  that  galvanized  much  of  the  community.  Despite  her  efforts,  and  those  of  her 
supporters,  she  was  not  elected.  Springfield  is  a  large  city  with  156,983  residents  located  two 
hours  west  of  Boston;  Latinos  make  up  16.9  percent  of  the  total  population. 

We  chose  Dorca  Gomez  as  "a  woman  who  was  not  elected"  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First,  her 
candidacy  illustrates  the  issues  raised  when  running  as  a  Republican  in  a  heavily  Democratic  state 
and  community.  Second,  her  campaign  serves  to  dispel  the  pervasive  myth  that  "Latina  women 
run  for  school  committee."  In  Springfield  alone,  three  Latina  women  have  run  for  state 
representative  since  1992;  one,  Cruzita  Rivera  ran  as  a  Democrat  for  the  same  seat  Gomez  was 
running  for  as  a  Republican.  If  Rivera  had  won  her  primary,  the  election  would  have  been  decided 
between  two  Latinas.  Third,  while  state  representative  seats  are  officially  run  by  "districts,"  the 
Gomez  campaign  demonstrates  the  problems  Latinos  face  when  running  in  a  large  city  where  all 
elections  are  at-large  and  the  geographical  area  is  large.  Finally,  the  Latino  political  organizations 
in  Springfield  reflect  some  of  the  issues  facing  many  such  organizations  around  the  state. 

Dorca  Gomez  ran  for  state  representative  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  She  is  divorced  and  was  not 
married  at  the  time  she  ran  for  office.  She  has  two  teenage  children  who  were  extremely  involved 
in  her  campaign.  Prior  to  running,  she  had  worked  at  Mass  Mutual  in  Springfield  as  a  stockbroker 


and  financial  planner.  After  she  ran  for  office  she  was  appointed  by  Governor  Weld  to  be 
Commissioner  of  the  Springfield  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  against  Discrimination. 
Dorca  Gomez  is  Puerto  Rican.  She  was  born  in  New  York  City  and  is  a  Republican. 

Jose  Vincenty  -  Boston 

Jose  Vincenty  ran  for  Boston  City  Council  in  1993  in  an  at-large  race.  He  moved  to  Boston  from 
Brooklyn,  New  York  to  attend  law  school  in  1980.  Vincenty's  political  life  began  early:  as  a 
teenager  in  New  York  City  he  worked  on  many  political  campaigns  and  was  active  in  the  Democratic 
party  there.  Upon  arrival  in  Boston,  he  immersed  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  Felix  Arroyo  for 
Boston  School  Committee  (1981,  1983).  Jose  Vincenty  ran  for  city  council  because  he  felt  it  was 
important  for  Latinos  to  begin  to  gain  representation  in  municipal  politics  in  the  city.  There  also 
seemed  to  be  an  opportunity  to  win  since  several  strong  would-be  contenders  were  considering 
running  for  mayor.  Unfortunately,  they  decided  to  run  for  city  council  after  all,  defeating  Vincenty  in 
the  primary.  Boston  is  the  capital  of  Massachusetts  and  the  largest  city  in  the  state.  The  total 
population  in  1990  was  574,283  with  Latinos  making  up  10.8  percent  of  the  population. 

We  included  Vincenty  as  one  of  the  case  studies  because,  first,  his  candidacy  illustrates  the  major 
problems  running  in  a  city  such  as  Boston  with  its  relatively  small  Latino  population,  large 
geographical  area,  and  well-entrenched  power  structure.  Second,  his  campaign  also  illustrates  the 
difficulties  of  running  a  major  campaign  with  limited  funding  and  volunteers.  Third,  the  interviews 
we  conducted  for  Vincenty's  case  study  reveal  many  of  the  issues  Latino  candidates,  women  and 
men  alike,  face  around  issue  of  ethnic  identity  and  voter  outreach.  Finally,  his  campaign  highlights 
the  question  of  strategic  planning  to  promote  Latino  electoral  success  when  district  seats  are 
"sewn  up"  in  advance  by  non-Latinos,  and  Latino  candidates  are,  in  essence,  "forced"  to  run  at- 
large. 

Jose  Vincenty  is  forty  years  old,  divorced,  and  has  two  children.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  training  but  has 
worked,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  variety  of  public/human  service  positions  within  Boston  and  state 
government.  He  is  currently  in  public  relations  for  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority. 
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